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March 28, 1907 


The Railroads and the People . E. H. HARRIMAN 
Easter’s Redemption (Poem) . . SUSIE M. BEST 
The Novelties of Motoring. GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH 
Upton Sinclair and Helicon Hall MRS. L. H. HARRIS 
Daybreak (Poem) . GEORGE HERBERT CLARKE 
The Carnegie Institution. . PRESIDENT R. S. WOODWARD 
Crosby Called Back (Poem) EDWIN MARKHAM 
Chicago University’s New President SHAILER MATHEWS 
The Spelling Reform Controversy . . FRANK CRANE 
Our Economic Resources . ane . AARON SAKOLSKI 
The Knight and the Priest (Poem) IVAN SWIFT 
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Book Reviews, Survey of the World, Editorials, Etc. 
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United States 


Supreme Law 
Decides It 


HE Columbia Wins its suits against record makers whose imita- 

tions of Columbia Records were declared infringements of 

the patented Columbia Record Making Process by The'U. S. 

Circuit Court of Appeals. It is the Superior Record Making 
Process that results in the Superiority of 


Columbia 


Records 


Superior in durability: they last longer than any other records. 

Superior in tone production: absolutely free from imperfections and the 
scratchy sounds that mar the music made by other records. 

Superior in perfect reproduction of vocal and instrumental sounds: Every 
word perfect in enunciation — Every note liquid and distinct. 

Superior in every way: No other records are as good at any price. 

Columbia Records fit all makes of Talking Machines. 

Columbia Records sound best on Columbia Graphophones; but if yours is an- 
other make, Columbia Records will greatly improve the tone quality of your machine 

COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., Gen’l. 


353 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
88 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 526 McAllister St., Sen Francisco. 


Double Grand Prize, St. Louis, 1904. Grand Prix, Paris, 1900 Grand Prize, Milan, 1906 
Stores in all Principal Cities Dealers Everywhere 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


Fifth Avenue and 37th Street, New York 


Sterling Silver Forks and Spoons 


In Tiffany & Co.'s copyrighted patterns, not sold by 
the trade or through other dealers. English sterling 
quality 925/1000 fine 


$1.00 Per Ounce 


Upon this basis, the prices per dozen range as follows: 
TeaSpoons - - - - dozen $11 to $19 
Dessert Spoons. - - - ~ an 
Soup or Table Spoons -~ - “2° a 
Breakfast; Entrée or Dessert Forks “ 17 “ 30 
Dinner or Table Forks - = - 
This method of marking prices furnishes patrons with 
exact information as to weights and enables them to 
compare values more readily 
Cats of patterns sent upon request 


Fork and Spoon Chests 


Prices include handsome, compact hardwood chests 
or leather cases 


5Dozen -~ - - = © sets $100 to $200 

5 Dozen and 15 Serving Pieces Y a 

6 Dozen - - - - we 

7 Dozen - - - - ie * 

7 Dozen and 15 Serving Pieces - 

GEA oe 5 fee Bes 
Estimates for special sets to suit indtbidual. requirements 


Fifth Avenue New York 


“ec 


“ 23 eé 39 














Tiffany & Co. are Strictly Retailers. 
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Tiffany & Co. 
1907 Blue Book 


A compact cata. 
logue without il- 
lustrations, con- 
taining over 600 
pages of concise 
descriptions with 
an alphabetical 
side index afford- 
ing quick. access 
to the wide range” 
of Tiffany & Co.’s’ 
stock, and the 
prices at which 
articles may be 
purchased 


Blue Book: sent 
upon request 


Comparison 
of Prices 


Tiffany & Co. 
always welcomea 
comparison of 
prices. This ap- 
plies to their en 
tire stock of rich, 
as well as inex 
pensive jewelry 
silverware, 
watches, clocks, 
bronzes, and 
other objects, on 
all of which their 
prices are as reas- 
onable as is con- 
sistent with the 
standard of qual- 
ity maintained by 
the house 


Out-of-Town 
Service 


Upon advice as to 
requirements and 
limit of price, 
Tiffany & Co. will 
send photo- 
graphs, cuts or 
careful descrip- 
tion of what their 
stock affords 

Topersonsknown 
to the house or to 
those who will 
make themselves 
known by satis- 
factory references 
Tiffany & Co. will 
send for inspec- 
tion, selections 
from their stock 
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IMPORTANT SPRING BOOKS| 








THE DIAMOND KEY 


AND HOW THE RAILWAY HEROES WON 
By ALVAH MILTON KERR 


Illustrated by F. B. Masters and others. $1.50. 

Mr. Kerr, the most gifted of aH writers of railroad stories, was once a train despatcher 
and knows thoroughly the skill, bravery and devotion of those who do the actual. work 
connected with the making and running of great railway lines. He tells, in twelve chapters, 
as many deeds of unusual heroism and fertility of resource occurring on the “Western Cen- 
tral R. R.,” with scenes mostly laid on the “skygrades” in the mountain regions of Colo- 
rado and Arizona. 


HEART MELODIES 


Edited by MARY ALLETTE AYER 


Editor of “Daily Cheer: Year Book” and “The Joys of Friendship.” Net, $1.00. Postpaid, 
$1.10. Edition de Luxe, full leather, net, $2.00; postpaid, $2.10. 

This is a book to be kept near at hand by those who recognize the value of ministering to 
the mind by the noble and gracefully expressed thoughts of others, and who wish a worthy 
oe pleasing token for friends at Easter, Holiday Season, or on any occasion for remem- 

rance. 





LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., Boston 


BIG _ |) sume Spring Publication 


The Demetrian say Enison Haraing 
A novel depicting a new order of society in which 
: the system of provisional marriage prevails. 
IN 

















$1.50 


The Shulamite By fies Askew 


A novel of power, dealing with a situation both tragic 
and unusual. 
$4.50 


Drop a postal for a copy of our ‘| Count Bunker _ sy 5. storer ciousts 


1907 Catalogues Author of — — at Large.” 
Of New and Used Books . 
withdrawn from the “Booklovers” and Bernard Shaw S Books 


“Tabard Inn” Libraries. Thousands of 
books as good as new at prices cut in halves. To. 7a onaees peenon® 


and quarters. fession;” etc. : 
Literature, Science, History, Travel. 2 vols.. $2.50 net; by mall, $2.75 


Biography, Fiction—all recent publications. ff | Three Plays for Puritans 
Address Including “Captain Brassbound’s Conversion,” etc. 


Sales Department $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37 


The Tabard Inn Library Man and Superman 
1608 Chestnut Street $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37 


PHILADELPHIA 
BRENTANO’S New York 
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PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS 


Beside Still Waters 


By ArTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, author of “The Upton Letters,” etc. 
Uniform with “The Upton Letters.” Crown 8vo, $1.25 net. 


A record of the sentiments, the changing opinions, and the quiet course of 
life of a young man whom an unexpected legacy has freed from the necessity of 
leading an active life in the world of affairs. 


Now Ready in Book Form 


The Shadow of a Great Rock 


By WituiaM R. Licuton. Crown 8vo. Frontispiece in three colors, $1.50. 


A powerful and typically American novel of pioneer life in the West, which 
has been running as a serial in Putnam’s Monthly. 














By the Author of “The Man of Property.” 


The Country House 


By JoHn GatswortHy. Crown 8vo, $1-50. 
“Originality,.shrewd satire and exceptional powers of observation.’ "—Lon- 
don Sketch. 


By the Author of “ The Saint.” Piccolo Mondo Antico) 


The Sinner 


By Antonio FoGazzaro. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


The Sinner completes The Trilogy of Rome, of which The' Patriot arid The 
Saint were the earlier volumes. 








Now Ready 


The Letters of One 


By Cuartes H. PLunxett.. Crown 8vo, $1.25 net. 


A young novelist’s letters to the woman he loves. None of the woman’s 
letters are given, yet the papers glow with the potent charm of her beauty and’, 
bring the reader under the spell of her ardent, tender, sweet and wholesome 
nature. 








Iustrated Catalogue G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS NNLONDON 
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PUBLISHED ON SATURDAY 
Aunt Jane of <: 
*, 
Kentucky oi 
hundr 
By ELIZA CALVERT HALL a 
A faithful portrayal of rural life in the Blue Grass Coun- Satie G 
try, abounding in native humor, pathos and homespun ates . 
philosophy. The character drawing is excellent. Every canal 
one is sure to love delightful Aunt Jane and her neighbors, a 
her quilts and her flowers, her stories and her quaint, tender 
philosophy. 
Chapter Headings: I, Sally Ann’s Experience; II, The 
New Organ; III, Aunt Jane’s Album; IV, Sweet Day of 
Rest; V, Milly Baker’s Boy; VI, The Baptizing at Kittle 1 
Creek; VII, How Sam Amos Rode in the Tournament; <= 
VIII, Mary Andrews’ Dinner Party; IX, The Gardens of he dis 
Memory. L 
=” We will send you the first chapter of “Aunt Jane of 
Kentucky.” printed separately, if you will mention The 
Independent. By | 
With frontispiece in color and pen and ink pictures by Beulah Strong. 283 pages. t2mo. Si 
Bound in Decorated Cloth. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 5cbet 
orge 
Annit 
Published by LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Boston ar aw sooxsetters = 
£ 
feld.— 
Marie 
Irelar 
WHEN CALLING a , wr 
PLEASE ASK FOR : ye 4 Amat 
MR. GRANT || UEC eC HH 
; 3 | With 
3 . ; : pnd Vee ee a d oft 
By so doing you will be able to iE rome “A 
obtain the best books of the F man -}- 
season at liberal discounts. Mr. RZ aA Sor 
Grant has been selling books for ' sae 
over twenty years, and the phrase : 
“Save on Books” has become \8) Hu 
a motto of his bookshop. Mr. DICTIONARY s 
Grant’s stock of books is care- A LJERARE IX OXE BOOK. $ 
W ze: ditec 
fully selected and very complete. 000 | NEW Il ia 
E ae | 
If you cannot call send a ten-cent my of Feuces Nowe 22 Froamaciation I i 
stamp for an assortment of cata- Vocabulary of Beripture, 17 
ial slips of books 4] Names, Foreign Quotations, Abbreviations. Etc. A Cr 
logues and Special Slip: q|_ 2380 PAGES. 5000 ILLUSTRATIONS. PO: 
at greatly reduced prices. SHOULD YOU NOT OWN SUCH A BOOK? ||} -— 
WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 4 ical 
leet of our abridgments. Regular and Thin Paper Sec 
itions, 1116 PAGES AND 14\0 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
F, E, GRANT Write for “The Story of a Book”— Free. Pp. 
G, & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. -_—— 
23 W. Forty-second Street. New York ae L¢ 
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THE WORLD MACHINE 


THE FIRST PHASE: 


THE COSMIC MECHANISM 


By CARL SNYDER, Author of “New Conceptions in Science,” etc. 8vo. Pp. xvi-488. $2.50, net. 
** An historical survey, in clear and simple English, of the growth of our knowledge of the world in which 


we live, from its simplest beginnings to the newest and most far-reachin 


is, from the idea of a flat e 
hundreds of millions of suns 
phy of history, and is an endeavor to an 


speculations of the present time; that 


arth that was the central thing in the world to the conception of a universe of 
and solar systems, more or less like our own. 


It is both history and the philoso- 


swer the question, What conception can we now frame as to the 


scheme and purpose of the world into which we are born? , 
“If we might venture on a prophecy, we should say that Mr. Snyder is destined to become the leading material- 


istic thinker of the earlier part of this century. . 
ever fallen to the lot of the present writer to review. 


. . This is one of the most fascinating. and able books which .it has 
The author has a wide range of scientific knowle 


which 1s a highly desirable possession for an enterprise of this kind, but by no means so constantly found 


amongst the professed materialists as we might suppo 


se. Furthermore, he has the scientific imagination, which 


can not only reach out to large ideas but can control them.”—Morning Post. 


A STAFF OFFICER’S SCRAP-BOOK 
By LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR IAN HAMILTON, K.C.B. 
With numerous Maps, Panoramic Sketches and Illustrations. 


Vol. II, demy 8vo, $4.50 net. 


(Vol. I, price $4.50 net, lately publis!:ed.) 


.,. The World.—“This valuable work will not appeal less to the general than to the professional reader, for 
Sir Ian does not overlook any opportunity of relieving the tale of slaughter by <a. incidents of human 


interest. 


he discharged a delicate mission.” 
Daily Telegraph.—‘A work in which all who delight in the best books of travel and adventure will revel.” 


The author is to be congratulated on adding a great literary success to t 


e skill.and tact with which 





Literary Forgeries - 


By J. A. FARRER. With an Introduction by 
. ANDREW LANG. 8vo. $2.25. 

SumMary oF Contents.—Some Classical Forgeries. 
—Bertram, “The . Pausanias_ of ritain.”’—Greek 
Forgery: Constantine Simonides.—Italian Forgery. 
Annius of Viterbo.—Psalmanaza. The Famous Formc- 
san.—Political Fosgery: “The Eikon Basiliké.”—For- 
gery in the Church.—The Tragedy of Chatterton.— 
The Shame of Lauder.—The Forged Letters of Byron 
and Shelley—A German Forger: Friedrich agen- 
feld—A French Forger: Vrain-Denis Lucas.—The 
Marie Antoinette Forgeries—The Immortal Hoax of 
Ireland.—Among the Ballad Forgers.—Some Miscel- 
laneous Forgeries. 


“A most charming pook.”—Country Gentleman. 


Animal Artisans 
AND OTHER STUDIES OF BIRDS AND BEASTS 
; By C. J. CORNISH, M.A., F.Z.S. 

With a Prefatory Memoir by his Widow, 2 Portraits 
of the Author, and 12 Drawings by Patten WItson. 
8vo. $2.50. 

“A book which, from the first ee e to the last, is 
a 


full of curious knowledge of the its and instincts 
of animals.”—Standard. 


Some Problems of Existence 
By NORMAN PEARSON. Pp. viii-108. 8vo. $2.10, net. 


Human Personality and Its 
Survival of Bodily Death 


By FREDERICK W. H. MYERS. 
Edited and Abridged by His Son, LEOPOLD HAMIL- 
TON MYERS. 


1 Vol.; 8vo. Pp. xviii-470. $3.00, nef. By mail, $3.20. 


Hypnotism and Spiritism 


A Critical and a Medical Study. By JOSEPH LAP- 
PONI, Late Chief Physician to Pope Leo XIII, 
and His Holiness Pius X, Professor of Practical 
Anthropology at the Academy of the Historico-Jurid- 
ical Conferences at. Rome. Translated from the 
Second Revised Edition by Mrs. Puirip Gisss. 
Pp. xi-273. Crown 8vo. $1.50, net. By mail, $1.62. 





The Gospel According to St. 
Paul 


By WILLIAM PORCHER DU BOSE, M.A., S.T.D., ; 
Author of “The Soteriology of the New Testament, 
“The Gospel in the Gospels,” etc. 

Crown 8vo. $1.50, net. By mail, $1.62. [Early in April. 
*,* The following note anpeared in the author’s 
“The Gospel in the Gospels,” and refers to the book 
now announced: “My own position is that, while the 
Gospel as an act or fact -is complete in Jesus Christ 
Himself, the ‘rationale’ of its operation in human sal- 
vation is best interpreted and stated by St. Paul. My 
true objective point has therefore been the completer 
construction of the Gospel according to St. Paul, to be 
treated in a volume to follow the prescnt one. That 
the epistles of St. Paul are an interpretation ony 
and not a transformation nor even an _ essentia] modi- 
fication, of the Gosnel of our Lord is—next to the 
hope of casting a single new ray of light upon the 
nature of the Gospel itself—the point which I have 

most at heart to prove in the end.” 


Personal Idealism and 
Mysticism 
The Paddock Lectures for 1906, delivered at 
the General Seminary, New York 
By WILLIAM RALPH INGE, M.A., D. D., 
Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge; Vicar of 


All Saints’, Knightsbridge, London 
Crown 8vo. $1.00, net. 


Introduction to Dogmatic 
Theology 


By the REV. FRANCIS J. HALL, D.D., 
Professor of Dogmatic Theology in the Western The- 
ological _ Chicago. il, $1.60 
Cc 8vo. I ages. 1.50, net. mail, $1.60. 
peas -? [Early in April. 
This book, which is complete in itself, will, it is 
hoped, be followed by others at intervals of . twelve 
or eighteen months, which will eventually form a con- 
nected treatise of. Dogmatic Theology. 


The Invisible Things 
AND OTHER SERMONS 


By REV. J. SPARHAWK JONES, 
Minister of Calvary Church, Philadelphia. 
Crown 8vo. $1.25, net. By mail; $1.35. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


91-93 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Some Valuable Recent Books 





Ripley—Railway Problems, - net $2.70 | Brigham—From Trail to Rail- 
Trusts, Pools and Corporations, net $2.15 way through the Appalachians, net $0.60 


Davidson —The Philosophy Manly—English Poetry, *- - ° net $1.80 


of Goethe’s Faust, - - - net $0.60 
Hough & Sedgwick—The Jewett—Good Health, - - net $0.50 
Jewett—Town and City,- - net $0.60 


Human Mechanism,- -- - net $2.40 
Shurter — Masterpieces of 

Modem Oratory, - - - net $1.20 | Carwer—Sociclogy and Social 
Long—Brier-Patch Philosophy, net $1.50 Problems, - - - -  - net $3.30 


Von Mach—Outlines of the Commons—Trade Unionism 


History of Painting from 1200 bor Probl eg ee 
Sean oS eegeee tO net $2. 


Atkinson — The Philippine Plumb—Types and Breeds of 
Islands, - -- - - = net $3.00 Farm Animals - - - - = net $2.40 








GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


Trade Department, 29 Beacon Street, Boston 














PAPA Ete. 


AES FAR Sib 


Captain Roald Amundsen’s Own Story. How He Sailed 
His Seventy-foot Sloop Through the Northwest and 
Located the Pole. 


Harper’s Magazine has always been famous for its exploration articles, written by the great 
explorers themselves, Captain Amundsen’s word narrative is a peculiarly notable one. His 
ship was the first ever to sail through the Northwest Passage from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific and he first located the magnetic pole. Illustrated with Amundsen’s own photographs. 








Marie Manning, Muriel C. Dyar, James 


8 complete short stories by Harrison Rhodes, Articles on. Science, Nature, Travel, Litera- 
Branch Cabell, Lily Young, Clare Bene- ture, Reminiscence, Adventure, History, Hu- 


dict, etc. mor, etc., etc., ete. 





SIR GILBERT PARKER’S GREAT SERIAL 
“THE WEAVERS.” 
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The Fwdependent 


Book List No. 7 


Honduras and Nicaragua 


{It is curiously difficult to get recent and reliable in- 
formation about our Central American neighbors who are 
now in trouble. The publications of the Government in- 
cluded in the following list may be obtained by applica- 
tion to the ropes department. The books mentioned ma 
be ordered from the publishers or thru Tue INDEPENDENT. 


Central and South America: vol. 2. Central 
America, the West Indies and the Guianas. By 
A. H. Keane. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co. 1901. $4.50. This volume forms part of 
jhe standard work, Sanford’s Compendium of 
Geography and Travel. Honduras, pp. 195- 
216; Nicaragua, pp. 217-244. 


Report on Trade Conditions in Central 
America and on the West Coast of South 
America. By Lincoln Hutchinson, Special 
Agent of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor. Washington: Government Printing 
Office. 1906. Free. Apply to Department ot 
Commerce and Labor. A few pages only on 
these two countries, but latest official informa- 
tion. ‘ 
In and Out of Central America. By Frank 
Vincent. New York: Appleton. 1890. $2.00. 
Spanish Honduras: Its Rivers, Lagoons, 
Savannas, Mountains, Minerals, Forests, Fish, 
Game, Etc. By American Honduras Co. 
New York: W. R. Gillespie, 42 Broadway, 
196. $1.00, Report of the chief engineer of 
the company. Profusely illustrated. 
Honduras: The Land of Great Depths. B 
Cecil Charles. Chicago: Rand, McNally & 
Co. 1890. $1.50. 
amen Geographical Sketch, Natural 
Resources, Laws, Economic Conditions, Actual 
Development,. Prospects. of Future Growth. 
By International Bureau of the American Re- 
Washington: Government Printing 
1904. $1.00, in paper. To be had from 
Bureau of American Republics. Includes 
bibliography and cartography; an authorita- 
tive work. 


Handbook of Honduras. By International 
Bureau of the American Republics. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office. 1894. 
This is out of print. The 1904 handbook does 
not entirely supersede it. 


Honduras: Descriptive, Historical and Sta- 

: quier. London: Triibner. 

Out of print. An extended and reliable 

work; material collected while the author was 
mn the United States Diplomatic Service. 


Key of the Pacific: The pata gps Canal. 
New York: Longmans, 


By A. R. Colquhoun. 
Green & Co. 1895. $3.00. Geography, re- 


sources, etc. 


p Nicaragua Canal and the Monroe Doctrine. 
By L. M. Keasby. New York: Putnam’s. 
1&6. $3.50. Contains much matter on the 





history of the country, aside from its special 
bearing on the once proposed . Nicaragua 
Canal. 

Nicaragua Canal. By W. E. Simmons. New 
York: Harper’s. 1900. $1.25. Describes 
country and people, as well as the canal. 

Notes on the Nicaragua Canal. By H. I. 
Sheldon. Ed. 3. Chicago: McClurg.  1go2. 
$1.25. Contains matter about country, cities 
and people. 

“— “5-8 Its People, Scenery, Monuments, 
Etc. y E. G. Squier. New York: Harper’s. 
1860. & of print. An old standard work. 

Ocean to Ocean: An Account Personal and 
Historical of Nicaragua and Its People. By 
J. G. Walker. Chicago: McClurg. ‘1902. $1.25. 

Report of the Isthmian Commission. By 
United States Isthmian Canal Commission, 
1899-1902. Washington: Government Printing 
Office. 1899-1902. Free. 


Fifty Years Ago 
From Ohe Independent, Thursday, Mar. 25, 1857 


New YTerritory.—The allusion in the In- 
augural to the purchase of territory by the 
United States will receive an early solution, in 
all probability, in the acquisition of Lower Cal- 
ifornia and Sonora. Under the peculiar posi- 
tion of affairs now in Mexico there is no doubt 
these possessions could easily be purchased, 
and whilst they are an expense to Mexico they 
would be of immense importance to the United 
States. Mr. Buchanan’s policy in this respect 
is decided, and the purchase, if within reason- 
able bounds, will be made. 

Defeat of the Minixtry.—On the night of 
the third, after a debate of four nights, the 
motion of Mr. Cobden, strongly condemnatory 
of the operations by the British fleet against 
Canton, was carried, against the government, 
by a majority of 16. The numbers, 510 men 
voting, were 263 to 247. It was not known, 
when the Alps left Liverpool, what course 
Lord Palmerston would pursue under this un- 
equivocal vote of censure. 

A New Kingdom (pened to Trade.—The 
Pays announces that, while the Chinese Gov- 
ernment shows itself so unfriendly to foreign- 
ers, the King of Corea has spontaneously 
opened the ports on his coast to commercial 
ships of all nations. 


Is Your File of ‘‘ The Independent ’’ Complete? 


Our most valuable asset is the complete file 
of Tue INDEPENDENT, from 1848 to 1907, bound 
and safely installed on our library shelves, where 
it occupies some forty feet of room. In another 
part of our office we have a large number of 
duplicate volumes, making an almost complete 
file from 1855 to date. e realize that in case 
of fire we have all our eggs in one basket, and 
for this reason we have determined to sell at a 
nominal price to some library or institution of 
learning this duplicate file, provided a place of 
safe keeping and accessibility to the public is 
promised. We would be glad to hear from any 
libraries that would be interested in further 
particulars. If there are any breaks in your 
files write us and we may be able to supply the 
missing numbers. 
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What Paul Really Said 
Ist Cor. XV:32 

That dear old text, as it stood in the 
King James translation, has been a 
mother’s proverb; but the Great Apostle 
was talking of something deeper than 
manners, and something more vital than 
communications. The 


American 
Standard Bible 


Edited by the American Revision Committee 








shows every careful 
mother that Saint Paul 
had words of diviner 
helpfulness, in that text, 
for the training of chil- 
dren, She, and the chil- 
dren, too, will read this 
perfect translation with new under- 
standing and joy. 


WRITE FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET, 
“How We Got Our American Standard Bible” 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Publishers 
87U East 18th St., New York 


Bible publishers for 50 yeurs 

















American Local Histories 
At 75% Discount - 


Having recently purchased the stock of the 
valuable historical publications of the Mason 
Company of Syracuse, we offer this stock at a 
small fraction of original cost. Special circular 
on application. 


R. R. HAVENS CO. 
153-157 West 23rd Street, New York 














THE INDEPENDENT 
190 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENCE W. BOWEN, - - - - Publisher. 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
One Year, $2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents. 


le Copies atx 
potas ts ter Fortean Doane te tee Poel U 


a 
Feat, SE cance of an address should be received 
one week rad reas. abould be to. om effect; the old as well 


of heir aay Seorente, if uot 





in that - wold ourselves responsible 


uthors should preserve a copy. 


old twenty-five cents. 
Union, $1.56 





15 CENTS 


if sent at once -will obtain a 
copy of that remarkable book 


As A Man Thinketh 


BY JAMES ALLEN 
Said by some to be one of the most powerful 
books on Self Building and Thought Mastery 
ever aah ad i Here are the contents: 


ott ateceung — vs for ae issues of 
The BUSI ILOSOPHER, a little 
'48-page sernine abl edited by ARTHUR FRED- 
ERICK SHELDON tFoeder of The Sheldon 
School), and loaded to the brim with 
inspiration for the man who works with 
d or brain. 
When sending order, please state in your 
letter which of the following subjects espec- 
ially interest you, and we will al —— 
describing the most 
home-study Course on the market. Will aeat 
you nothing and put you under no obligation. 





System and Costs 

Self Education 

Science of Retali 
Merchandising 

















THE SCIENCE PRESS, 1472 The Republic, Chicago 


Now is the time to act. - 





Back Numbers 
Wanted .°. 


We have recently had a call for 
two back numbers and an index of 
THE INDEPENDENT, which we are 
unable to supply. The dates are 


1891 


and the 1891 index. Can any of 
our readers supply them? If so, 
please address 


JANUARY 1 
JULY 2 


The Independent 


130 Fulton Street - 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
The Ridpath Library of Universal Literature 


By JOHN CLARK RIDPATH 


Published in New Form 





HIS Celebrated Work has just been greatly improved and enlarged, making it not only the 
Greatest but the Best and most CompLere Treasure House of knowledge of its kind 
printed in the English Language. 

More than 2,400 Master Writers of all Lands and all Ages and their masterpieces, condensed 
into. one stupendous work of Twenty-Five magnificently bound and superbly 
illustrated volumes. 

Contains a Wonderful Collection of the Beautiful and Rare Productions of all the Celebrated 
Biographers, Dramatists, Economists, Essayists, Explorers, Historians, Humorists, Journalists, 
Novelists, Orators, Philosophers, Poets, Scientists, Statesmen, Theologians, Travelers. 

Do you need entertainment to suit your varying moods? You have it provided in diversified 
form in the Library. For your gayer moods you find the sparkling wit and smile-provoking 
fancies of Mark Twain, Artemas Ward, or Bill Nye, and the quaint and fanciful creations 
of Dickens, MacLaren, Scott, Thackeray, Cooper, Haggard, or Kipling, glide into 
your pensive hours with a mild and gentle sympathy that steals away their sadness ere you are 
avare; would you find solace fur a doubting heart, you have butto turn to St. Augustine, 
Wesley, Luther, Parker, or Calvin, or would you investigate the disquieting theories of a 
(so-called) more liberal religious thought, then pass on to Voltaire or Paine ; would you drink 
deeply of philosophy, bid Bacon, Aristotle, Socrates, Plato, Kant, Spencer, or 
Newton into your presence; would you be soothed by delightful ver-e or ca ried away by the 
sweet rhythm of the more serious poets, open the books at James Whitcomb Riley, Robert 
Burns, or Longfellow, Tennyson, Whittier, Goethe, Schiller, Shelley, Milton, 
or Dante; would you be thrilled with the passion of oratory or fired with patriotic eloquence, 
you can summon either Demosthenes, Gladstone, Clay, Webster, Phillips, Castelar, 
Henry, or Pitt, and they all stand ready toserve you. You can travel the boundless realms of 
space, descend into the bowels of the earth, or ramble ’mid the luxuriant foliage and make the 
acquaintance of the strange denizens of tropical forest with a merry party of scientists, like 
Agassiz, Audubon, Herschel, Franklin, Tyndall, or Darwin to accompany you. 

This marvelous work is now ready for distribution, frem entirely new type and new plates, at 
the following special introductory prices, which are subject to 25 percent. increase without notice: 


The Renaissance Edition, Three-quarter Leather, $175; Full Leather, $200 
Terms, 10%, discount for cash, or net prices on moderate monthly payments. 
Sold by the Publishers Exclusively and only on Subscription. 
WHAT BANKERS SAY: 





“I have the RIDPATH LIBRARY OF UNIVER- 
SAL LITERATURE, and believe it to be the most 
complete and comprehensive work on the literature 
of all ages that I have had occasion to examine. Too 
much cannot be said in favor of the Doctor’s great 
work. “J. W. McCAUSEY, President, | 

“Union City National Bank, Union City, Mich. 

“The RIDPATH LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL 
LITERATURE is very much appreciated by my fam- 
ily. I can most heartily recommend it. ; 

“JOHN A. PAINE, President, 
“Windham County Savings” Bank, Danielson, Conn.” 


“I have received the RIDPATH LIBRARY OF 
UNIVERSAL LITERATURE end-am very much 
pleased with the same. I find it of great value to the 
children and myself as a reference work. 

“If the National Library at Washington, D. C., had 
to be condensed to twenty-five volumes no chemistry 
of judgment could arrive at better results than has 
RIDPATH in his Library of Universal Literature 
possessing as it does the vitality and luster of the 
brains of the world. . 

“It is invaluable as an office or home equipment. 
and I am certainly pleased and satisfied with it. 

“ADELBERT MARTZ, Ass’t Cashier, 
“The Greenville National Bank, Greenville, Ohio.” 

“After a careful reading of my RIDPATH LI- 

BRARY OF UNIVERSAL LITERATURE, I am 


convinced that it is the most valuable set of books one 
can possibly have in his library. I thought I had a 
pretty good pes, A of the leading authors, but 
have found in these books many gems of both prose 
and poetry I had never read before, and which alone 
are worth the price of the books. 

No one, whether business man or student, can af- 
ford to wade through thousands of pages of even the 
best writers when he has in these charming books 
the cream of all that has been written by the best 
authors. “E. S. REID, Cashier, 

“Chatham Savings Bank, Chatham, Va,” 





WRITE TODAY FOR SAMPLES 





Fifth Avenue Library Society 
Mfg. Dept., 114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


I would be pleased to receive, free of charge, illus- 
trated sample book of The Ridpath Library and 
full information of special offer of this date. 


ee 





Cle. 
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SCHOOLS 
Bradford Academy 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
One Hundred Third Year 

Thirty miles from Boston. Prepares for all 
the leading colleges for women; also General 
Course and two-years’ Course for High School 
Graduates. New gymnasium and field sports of 
all kinds. For catalogue and book of views 
address the Principal 


Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A.M., Bradford, Mass. 
Waban School 1%0'2" ‘ser i Wwaben tes 


Individual Instruction, Physical Atbletics and Manual Tr ining, and 
Manly School Atmosphere. Location Ideal. SUMMER CAMP. 

















The Michigan Military Academy, Orchard Lake, Mich, 
Ideal site. Fine equipment. Prepares for al! colleges. 
Strong teaching. Genuine military training. Symmetrica 
culture. Clean atmosphere. Not a reform schoo 
LAWRENCE CAMERUN HULL, 
President and Superintendent. 


NEW JERSEY MILITARY ACADEMY 
Equal to the best in all respects, as catalogue will show, 
yet only $400 per year. Col. C. B. WRIGHT, A. M., 
Principal. Freehold, N. J. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Carlisle. 


Conway Hall 


Founded 1783. Prepares thoroughly for any college or technical school. 
Athletic field and weli equipped yo = reasonable For par- 
ag ery @ Ge. EDWARD Rekp, President, W. A. HUTCHISON, 


PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 
OF DICKINSUN OLLEGE. 


REAL ESTATE 


FARMING, FRUIT AND GRAZING LAND 


IN HABERSHAM CO., GA. 


that will produce 50 bushels corn, 30 bushels wh at, i 
bushels potatoes and 5 tons of bay, can be bought for » 
to $10 per acre on very easy terms. We have long, ples. 
ant summers, short, mild winters, finest climate and beg 
cold spring water on earth; good R. R. facilities: churchy 
of all denominations and public schools in all the towy 
and country districts. This is the best farming, fruit ey 
stock raising country In the U. 8., and people wanting , 
healthy location will do well to send for my frev booklet 
and list of property before land goes higher. Adress 


J. H. HICKS, Clarksvilic, Ga. 











Country Estates and Farms For Sale 


_ Send for tree illustrated catalog 
A. L Walker, Bank Bidg., Leominster, Mas. 





EUROPEAN TRIPS 


EUROPE 
ior TOURS 


SERIES OF 








Strictly First-Class. 
Limited Membership. 
Booklets Free by Mail. 
INDIVIDUAL PASSAGE TICKETS BY ALL LINES 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


New York Boston Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Chicago 








Forty Courses of 
in Normal, 


Home Study = 


been affiliated with Northwestern University since 1902 ; graduates in 
advanced courses may receive university entrance credits without examin- 
pec Ah pays also in lower gradesof work. We offer four annual $100 
in the University for best work done in our correspondence 
_— a eteneies are college graduates with successful teaching 
experience. Inquiries invited. 
INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


366-370 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





SUMMER CAMPS 


CAMP ALGONQUIN 


Opens its Twenty-Second Season on 
JUNE 26th, 1907. 


A Camp for Boys in the foot-hills of the 
White Mountains, situated on the shores of 
Asquam Lake, the garden spot of New 
England. Boys of character only are ad- 
mitted. Boating, Bathing, Canveing, Fish- 
ing, Mountain Climbing, and all outdoor 
sports. For circulars 


Address EDWIN DeMERITTE 


DeMeritte School, 180 Beacon Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 























20 YEARS OF FOREIGN TRAVEL 


WITH HUNDREDS OF 
DELIGHTED PEOPLE 


SEND FOR JUNE ITINERARY 


WM. T. SHEPHERD | 


543 Boylston Street, Boston 





THREE MONTHS IN EUKOPE 


We are organizing a select party of ten ladies for 1 
sailing early in June. There are a few 
vacancies. One conductor for five tourists. Through cor 
respondence, and without cost, we take each member of 
the party whe registers now over the page gh trip. 
For we and full particulars ae s to cost of trip, sf 
— im = P Laise-Phillips. Laise-Phillips Sobool. 
my on. q 
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BRONCHIAL 


» < S 
7OCKY 


Cure Hoarseness and Sore 
Throat. A simple remedy. 
Free from opiates, |n boxes only. 
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WEERAPAUG INN 
Directly on the Ocean between Watch Hill and Point Judith 
A charming and restful spot, always cool and comfortable. 

No better bathing, fishing and boating anywhere on the 
coast. Tennis and golf. Excellent table with fresh 

sea-food. A good livery and fine touring cars. 

Quiet and elegant furnishings distinguish this house, which 
has a select patronage. 

Some ‘of its rooms not yet engaged for June, July and 
September. For booklet and terms address 


F. C. BUFFUM, Weekapaug, R. I. 


Hotels St. Denis 'and Martinique 
The St. Denis The Martinique 


Broadway and 33d Street, New York 


Entrance on 33d Street 
European plan, rooms $1.50 per day and Just opened ; European plan, absolutely fire” 
upwards, table d’hote breakfasts 50c., din- proof, all the latest im- , 











Broadway and | Ith Street, New York 


provements for the ,# 
comfort and conveni- a 
ferries and steamship ence of our patrons. 
piers. One block from Within a few 
a minutes walk 
on wee of all theatres 
maker's and eel eee 
walking distance up-town shops. 
to the leading Rooms from Jn 
d $2.00 up, table AUR 
epartment d’hote break- ic 3 
stores. fasts 60c. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, PROPRIETORS 


ner $1.25. Most convenient to all railroads, 
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Newfoundland 


IDYLEASE INN evtounaion 


A MODERN HEALTH RESORT 


AN IDEAL WINTER RESORT 
LET US SEND YOU OUR BOOKLET 





1 Algonquin Hotel, Bes dee ee 
250. European plan. Excellent, xpositi 
grounds pass the 


it, café, Cars to 
doors. 





ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
25 years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
' Middletown, N: Y., State Hospital; visit before de. 
ciding. C. SPENCER KINNEY, M, D., Easton, Pa. 





BERMUDA The Ideal 


Winter Resort 


oecemsentomay THE PRINGESS HOTEL 


Accommodates 300 Guests. For Terms, &c., 
address 





N. S HOWE, Bermuda 








EARLY SUMMER SEASON 
Woodstock, Vt. 


WOODSTOCK INN 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
TWENTY-FIVE PRIVATE BATHROOMS 


The Country Club has added forty acres of 
meadow land to their Golf Links. 


Leave Boston 9 a. m. and 11:30 a. m. Take the 
White Mountain Express from New York after 
June 27. For information and terms address 


ARTHUR B. WILDER, Manager 














GALEN HALL. 


HOTEL AND SANATORIUM, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
One of the newest brick, stone and steel buildings, with 
every comfort. Always open, always ready, always busy. 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 33d Street 





New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and lith Street 
New York City 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 





Crouch & 
Fitzgerald 


Handsomest, 
Lightest, 
Best Luggage. 
177 Broadway, 

ust above 
688 


roadway, 
723 Sixth Avenue. 


Wardrobe Trunks 


ISAAC TEALL, Caterer, of Rochester, N.Y., says of 


SARATOGA VICHY 
Asa Cure for STOMACH TROUBLES 


For over a year I suffered intensely with Stom- 
ach Trouble, and although a number of physicians 
had my case, none of them were able to give me 
any relief. At last a personal friend of mine, who 
is a doctor, recommended Saratoga Vichy W ater 

A case was ordered of Mr. H. S. Jenner, gen- 
eral agent, of Rochester,and from that day to this 
I have not failed to drink from one to three bot- 
tles each day, with the result that I can now eat 
anything I choose, and have gained over 25 lbs. 
I can conscientiously say I now have perfect 
health, which is entirely due to Saratoga Vichy 
Water. Respectfully yours, 

Isaac TEALL, Caterer. 
139 East Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Sone EYES Pr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
RAILROADS Bi 
HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND 


cents (postage illustrated book entitled “‘ HOLIDAYS IN ENG- 
N Fathers, and 


dt St. 























Address H. J. KETCHAM, General Agent. 
GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY OF ENGLAND, 
362 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Pacific Coast 
Opportunities 


Are waiting every man of brain or brawn— 
they are many and are calling you. Every 
day during March and April there is a low 
rate from Chicago of 


to nearly all points in California, Washington 
and Oregon, with daily and personally con- 
ducted excursions in Pullman Tourist sleeping 


cars, S. A. Hutchison, Manager, 212 Clark 
Street, Chicago, via 


CHIGAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
& NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


Correspondingly low rates 
from all points. 

Tickets good on fast trains 
through to San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and North Pacific Coast 
Points. 

Write for itineraries, maps, booklets, 
time schedules, etc., to 


W. B. Kniskern, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, C. & N.-W. Ry. 
Chicago, Ill. 











JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Bulletin. 








A TOUR TO SEE AMERICA 


May is a particularly delightful month for travel, Spring is well on with 
all its refreshing aspects, and nature is never more attractive. California is 
more beautiful in May than in February; the Grand Canyon, and the Colorado 
and Canadian Rockies are just as grand, and the expense of travel, in this 
instance, is only one half. 

A thirty-day tour of the continent, covering the scenic points of Colorado, 
the Grand Canyon of Arizona, twelve days in California, visiting Los Angeles, 
Pasadena, Redlands, Riverside, Santa Barbara, Del Monte, San Jose, and San 
Francisco, and a daylight trip through the magnificent Canadian Rockies, will 
leave on April 27 by special Pullman train under the Personally-Conducted 
System of the Pennsylvania Railroad. The round-trip rate, covering all neces- 
sary expenses while on the special train, and a number of carriage drives at 
interesting points, will be only $200 from stations on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
east of Pittsburgh. 

This is one of the most attractive American tours ever projected. 

For descriptive itineraries, giving full details, apply to C. Studds, Eastern 


Passenger Agent, 263 Fifth Avenue, New York, or Geo. W. Boyd, General 
Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 





If you were never Southwest—in Oklahoma, Indian Ter- 
tory or Texas—you cannot fully appreciate the wonderful 
strides which this section is making in wealth and popv- 
lation. ' 


It is easy to make money in the Southwest: prosperity 
is in the air. The opportunities for energetic men to de- 
velop the resources of the country were never brighter. 
There are vast areas of unimproved land in Indian Territory, 
Oklahoma and Texas, along the line of the M. K. & T. 
Railway, only waiting for men like you to make them 
yield the wonderful crops of which they are capable. There 
are hundreds of towns where new businesses ARE AC- 
TUALLY NEEDED. To make them successful, you have 
only to establish them and use ordinary business judg- 
ment in conducting them. There are openings for mills 
and manufacturing plants, small stores, newspapers, lum- 
ber yards and many other branches of trade. The oil and 
gas fields of Kansas, Indian Territory and Oklahoma are 

CHEAP TRIPS new and offer exceptional opportunities for development. 
On the first and I am in touch with these conditions and in possession of 
third Tuesdays of information, valuable alike to the investor and homeseecker. 
each month most If you are interested, tell me what you want, how much 
railways sell excur- you have to invest, and I will gladly furnish the informa- 
sion tickets to the tion. Write me today and ask for my books ‘‘Business 
Southwest at very Chances” and ‘“‘The Coming Country.”” They’re free. 
low fares. This is the best chance for you to see the Address. 
Southwest. It will pay you to see it now. Your nearest 
railway agent can give you the particulars about fares, 


trains, ete. 
ww. Ss. Str. GEORGE, 
Gen’l Pass. Agent, M. K.& T.Ry. 752 Wainwright Bld’g, St. Louis 
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LONG ISLAN 


THE IDEAL HOMELAND. 








MAP SHOWING ~~ 
LONG ISLAND B.R. SYSTEM & 
MONTAUK STEAMBOAT CO'S LINES 








$2. 


At the Door of New York City. The Most Attractive 
Territory on the Atlantic Coast. Unequalled for a 
Summer Home or All-Year Round Residence. 











SUMMER HOMES Long Island (New York’s Sea Coast), trending east and west, is cooled in summe: 
_ oy ne prevailing south breezes from the ocean. 250 miles of coast on ocean, sound 

and bays. 

A territory without a peer for yachting, canoeing, surf and still water bathing, fishing, 

hunting, golfing, riding, driving or automobiling (nearly 1,000 miles of macadam roads). 





PERMANENT Long Island has unequalled advantages for those who contemplate building a home 
near the city of New York. 3,964 dwellings erected on Long Island during the year 
HOMES 1905, and 4,836 in 1906. The improvements now in course of construction—the great 
tunnels, splendid railroad terminal facilities, and electric trains (nearly 200 now 
operated by electricity), brings Long Island, in matter of time—at the very thresh- 
old of the metropolis, and affords an opportunity to live in the country and attend to 
business in the city every day. This is:one of the chief reasons for the enhance- 
ment of real estate values on the Island. 
Modern schools, churches of all denominations, libraries and clubs located in all sec- 
tions of Long Island. 





CLIMATE Long Island is claiming the attention of physicians more and more each year because 

of its favorable conditions for the promotion of health. The best possible soil to in- 
AND WATER sure good drainage and re water. Send for booklet, “Climate of Long Island,” 
written by Dr. Le Grand Denslow, for the Medical Record. 





Long Island is without equal in dee | of soil. Its vegetables, fruits and flowers are 
SOIL PRODUCTS famed for their excellent qualities. Of easy access to the greatest market in the 
world, where good prices are realized. The Long Island Railroad Company is estab- 
lishing experiment farms in different sections of the Island. Send for book, “Lure 
of the Land.” Postage, 8c. 
TRANSPORT ATION The service of the Long Island Railroad Company is first class—express trains, parlor 
cars, roadway protected by block signals, ballasted and laid with heavy steel rails. 
A new time table with increased train service, including additional express trains, will 
FACILITIES be put in effect about the oth of May. 


Commutation tickets are now sold at the same rate each month, making the cost to 
the summer commuter much less than formerly. 








“Long Island Summer Resorts,” a book containing a list of hotels and boardi 
houses on Long Island, also a list of real estate agents who ‘have cottages for sale an 
rent on the Island, free on application, or mailed upon receipt of 4c. postage by 

al Tassenger Agent. Paar 2a 


LONG ISLAND RAILROAD 


263 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. CITY 


A. L. LANGDON, HOWARD M. SMITH, 
Traffic Manager. General Passenger Agent. 
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orree WHITE HOUSE COFFEE 


THE PUREST high-grade coffee, with an exceptionally SATISFYING FLAVOR, is 
the “ WHITE HOUSE” brand. » We emphasize the fuct that ** White House” Coffee 
does not come in contact with obnoxious odors, or dustand disease germs, in the proc- 
esses of preparing it for market, and is sure to reach the consumer in just the same superb 
condition as when we pack itin air-tight, closely-sealed, one,two, and three ;, ound tins at 
our establishment,—the finest coffee f: in the world,— where it is roasted and blended 
and packed under the most PERFE SANITARY CONDITIONS, automatic ma- 
chinery controlling the operations from the bag of import to the commercial packages 
in which itis sent out. JUST SAY TO YOUR GROCER: You MUST supply me with the 
famous ‘‘White House’”’ Coffee. Best grocers sell IT wherever fine coffees are wanted. 
DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY, Principal Coffee Roasters, BOSTON and CHICAGO. 
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CITY O 
COUNTR 


HEATING 
COOKING 


SPEAR 


Fifty years’ experience and honest trading has made 
the name “SPEAR” on heating and cooking appli- 
ances a guarantee of 


ECONOMY EFFICIENCY PROGRESS 


Spear’s New Cooking Range 


The best cooking range made. Bakes 
evenly, broils and roasts perfectly, supplies 
abundant hot water, keeps the fire in for 
42 hours without attention, saves 50 per 
cent in cost of fuel and repairs over the 
ordinary brickset range. 


Spear’s Steam and Hot Water 
Heating Systems 





Spear’s New Warm Air Distributor 


The ideal house heater for city or country. 
Dust and gas proof, distributes a large vol- 
ume of warm air evenly through all rooms, 
uses fuel most economically. 


Spear’s Special Stoves 

For wood or coal. Cooking stoves, heating 
stoves and grates, laundry, stable and 
greenhouse stoves, etc. 


Have all new work and repairs in your Couniry Home attended to NOW. 


We furnish estimates and go anywhere for business. 


Write to-day. 


JAMES SPEAR STOVE AND HEATING CO. 


1014-1016 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Hard to Curb: The speculative instinct 
has led many a sober-minded man to finan- 
cial ruin; many an impulsive woman to lose 
her own or her children’s inheritance by 
listening to irresponsible advisers. 

The business of the Industrial Savings 
and Loan Company does not appeal .to th« 


speculatively. inclined, but careful investors - 


seeking a fzir return on their savings while 
being assured of their safety will do well to 
write for full particulars of our investment 
which pays 


5% a Year 


Our business is conducted under New 
York Banking Department supervision and 
has been established fourteen years, during 
which time we have ncver paid less than 
five per cent. per annum. 

An account may be opened with us at any 
time—earnings start at once 
—withdraw at your option— 
earnings paid for each day. 

We invite your inquiries. 
©} INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 


Se oy AND LOAN CO. 


19 Times Bidg. 


Broadway and 42d St.. New York 





Something’ New and Interesting ! 


Just the Book for Busy People! 


‘DON'TS FOR EVERYBODY 


Compiled by FREDERIC REDDALL. A Pocket 
of Hints and Helps for wt) fects ont a. Conditions ~y Poole 
DO AND T TO AVOID. 


Showing WHAT 

The contents include: Don’ts for ter Caamnercthal and Busi- 
ness Life. Don'ts for Salesmen, Buyers and Employers. 
Automobile and Golfing Don'ts. Don'ts for Authors, Cor- 
respondents, and Public Speakers. Don'ts on Marrying for 
Men and Maids. Don'ts for Parents and Children. Don'ts 
for’ Conversation and Pronunciation. Legal Don'ts. Beauty 
Deets. Don'ts for Etiquette and Social Occasions, Ete., 
cte., Ete. 

PRICE, PAPER COVER, 25 CENTS. 

This book is an invaluable aid for every one. It is 
for sale at all Department Storés and Newsdealers, or it 
will be sent by mail postpaid on receipt of 25 cents, by 


J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY °7 Se ST. 





“No other instrument a 
nt so Pap soso 

the player,”--X. Scharwenka. 
In such emphatic terms, the | ag 8% musi- 


cians and co:nposers have the past 
fifty years voiced their praise of the 


Masons Hamlir 
ORGANS 


As an adjunct to the piano, no other 
instrument is capable of giving an equal 
amount of musical —— even when 
played by amateurs of moderate ability. Its 
wonder:ul variety of tone, imitating ths 
principal instruments of the orchestra, and 
giving as well the fullness and grandeur of 
the organ, make it the ideal instrument for 


the 
MUSICAL HOME 


A large library of music, containing all 
the standard compositions,may be obtaimed, 
including solos and duos with piano, and 
arrangements for the voice; all rezistered 

HAMLIN 


for the MASON & ORGAN. 


Write for Catalogue K, givi ll description 
4 music and of organs J aster ly adupted to A 


Mason’. Hamlin Cs, 


499-494 Raviston St, Boston, Maes. 
Established 1308 


Sire 2 Fire 


Atlas Assurance Companp, Ztr 
100 William St., New Bork 






































Write for booklet. 





That make the modern BATHROOMS and KITCHENS so 
attractive, can.be inexpensively obtained by using 


-DO=STEEL TILING 


Light in weight, durable, vermin-proof, water-proof and fire-proof, never 
cracks or breaks, and can be put up—without muss—by any mechanic- 
over plaster or old wainscoting if desired. Free from all the objectionable 
features of expensive earthenware tiles, paper, fabric or plaster imitations. 

MANUFACTURE THE NORTHROP STEEL CEILINGS 


AND WALLS. Catajogue farulhed ox on request. 
This trade mark is your guide and our guarantee, 


NORTHROP, COBURN & DODGE CO., 25 Cherry St., New York Cit 
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Survey of the World 


Nearly one hun- 
dred indictments 
filed with the Su- 
perior Court in San Francisco last week 
reveal municipal corruption so extensive 
and foul that even the most sensational 
statements published after the arrest of 
Mayor Schmitz and Boss Ruef now ap- 
pear to have been well within the bounds 
of truth. Evidence thus far laid before 
the grand jury by confessions and other- 
wise proves the payment of more than 
$800,000 in bribes to municipal and 
county officers. The work of detection 
has been done by Francis J. Heney, who 
successfully prosecuted the public land 
thieves in Oregon and elsewhere, and by. 
Secret Service Agent William J. Burns. 
San Francisco’s Board of Supervisors 
has eighteen members; seventeen of 
them, all guilty of taking bribes, have 
made full confession to the grand jury. 
George F. Duffey, who was a member 
when the bribes were paid, is now presi- 
dent of the Board of Public Works. It 
is said that he can gain immunity only by 
adding to a confession as to his offenses 
as a supervisor, a further confession con- 
cerning similar corruption in the depart- 
ment over which he now presides. The 
first confession is said to have been made 
by Supervisor Thomas» F. Lonergan. 
Supervisor W. W. Sanderson, being ill 
and fearing that he was on his deathbed, 
added his story to Lonergan’s. Then all 
their associates hastened to confess in 
order that they might obtain such meas- 
ure of immunity as the prosecutor would 
offer. The bribes to which the indict- 
ments thus far filed relate were given in 
connection with certain franchises. The 


Municipal Corruption 
in San Francisco 


money was first paid to Abraham Ruef. 
In most cases he paid a part of it to 
Supervisor James L. Gallagher, who dis- 
tributed it among the supervisors. The 
portion retained by Ruef is said to have 
been divided between him and Mayor 
Schmitz. Gallagher was Acting Mayor 
during Schmitz’s recent visit to Wash- 
ington and the conferences there with 
President Roosevelt concerning the Jap- 
anese schooi children. On the 2oth, 
seventy-five indictments were filed, and 
twenty-two were added on the 23d. 
They involve the United Railroads Com- 
pany (controlling the street railways of 
the city), the Gas and Electric Company, 
the Home Telephone Company, the Pa- 
cific States Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, and what is called the Fight 
Trust, a combination of four men who 
bought an exclusive privilege of conduct- 
ing prize fights in the city, their fran- 
chise permitting twelve such fights in a 
vear. After the earthquake, the street rail- 
way company, which had been using 
cables, sought a franchise for the use of 
overhead trolleys. It is understood that 
some one placed in Ruef’s hands $450,- 
000 to be used in obtaining such a fran- 
chise. There are sixty-five indictments 
against Ruef; seventeen of them relate 
to this matter. They assert that he paid 
(for the desired votes) $15,000 to Gal- 
lagher, $10,000 to Andrew M. Wilson 
(now a State Railroad Commissioner), 
and*$4,000 tc each of fifteen other super- 
visors. It is said, but not in the indict- 
ments, that he shared the remainder with 
Mayor Schmitz. The Home Telephone 
Company wanted a franchise for compe- 
tition with the Pacific States Company, 
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which monopolized the business. In this 
case there was a contest of corruption- 
ists. In thirteen of the Ruef indictments 
it is charged that he bribed thirteen su- 
pervisors in the interest of the Home 
Company, paying $6,000 apiece to four 
of them, and $3,500 apiece to nine others. 
It is alleged that these nine had already 
received $5,000 each from T. V. Halsey. 
general agent of the Pacific. Company, 
upon the understanding that they would 
vote against the Home franchise. Hal- 
say himself is indicted fourteen times, 
for paying $5,000 apiece to thirteen su- 
pervisors and $10,000 to Gallagher. He 
is now in Manila, installing a telephone 
system, and has been arrested there. He 
is a brother-in-law of Louis Glass, presi- 
dent of the Philippine Telephone Com- 
pany, and of the late John I. Sabin, who 
was at the head of the telephone service 
in Chicago. Glass (formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Pacific Company), was in- 
dicted nine times on the 23d. In eighteen 
indictments Ruef is charged with bribing 
as many supervisors with $750 apiece to 
vote for making the price of gas 85 cents 
instead of 75 cents; in eighteen more the 
charges are that he paid $500 apiece to 
eighteen supervisors for the Fight Trust 
franchise. Four men, Graney, Britt, 
Coffroth and Levy, paid Ruef $20,000 
for this privilege ; the supervisors got not 
quite half of it. Levy has confessed. 
Among the indictments made known on 
the 23d are thirteen against Abraham K. 
Detwiler, a capitalist, of Toledo, Ohio, 
who is accused of paying $59,500 ‘in 
bribes to thirteen supervisors, in the in- 
terest of the Home Telephone Company. 
Ruef’s bail was fixed at $650,000. 


ws 


Mr. Heney’s Prosecutor Heney says 
Purpose this is only a beginning. 
It is reported that no 

supervisor will be indicted, nor is it 
probable fhat any of them will be re- 
moved from office. There is no pro- 
vision in the local laws for removal, un- 
less a supervisor is convicted. Prosecu- 
tion to conviction now would compel 
Mr. Heney to disclose and use against 
the supervisors the evidence with which 
he hopes to convict and punish the re- 
sponsible officers of public service cor- 
porations who gave the bribes or author- 
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ized the use of money for corrupt pur- 
poses. Evidence connecting these offi- 
cers with the payments made to Ruef is 
not yet sufficient. Some expect that 
Ruef by a confession will supply what 
is lacking. He is closely guarded in a 
hotel by: State Senator Biggy (com- 
missioned by the court to perform this 
duty) and two armed men. Neither the 
sheriff nor the police are fully trusted. 
Schmitz is closely watched. Nothing is 
said about evidence against him. In a 
long statement, Supervisor Lonergan 
gives his experience. He never so- 
licited a bribe, he says, but took what 
was offered. Gallagher handled the 
bribe money, except in the case of the 
Pacific Telephone Company. After 
Halsey had made direct payments of 
$5,000 ‘apiece to him and others for that 
company, and ‘had promised $2,500 
more, Lonergan was warned by Gal- 
lagher that “the administration” was on 
the side of the Home company. “So 
when the time came we all voted for the 
Home franchise.” A few days later he 
received $3,500 from Gallagher. “I 
wish,” says Lonergan, “I had taken the 
advice of my broken - hearted wife and 
remained on the driver’s seat of Foley’s 
bakery wagon.” 


Only one of the four railroad 
presidents whose names were 
given to Mr. Roosevelt by 
Mr. Morgan has called at the White 
House. This one is Mr. Mellen, who had a 
brief interview with the President on the 
19th. A report that the subject of the 
President’s conversation with Governor 
Deneen was the promotion of Secretary 
Taft’s candidacy for the Presidential 
nomination has been denied, apparently 
by authority. There are indications that 
the conversation related to the issues of 
Alton securities and to- State legislation 
on railway questions. Senator Cullom 
called upon the President last week and. 
upon leaving the White House, said to 
the newspaper correspondents: “I told 
Mr. Roosevelt that if I could have my 
way, and if there was law for it, I would 


Questions 


.send Harriman to the penitentiary for 


his work in the Alton deal, and keep him 
there long enough to make him pay the 
full penalty for looting the road and 
bringing about conditions for which the 
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bondholders will have to suffer.” Presi- 
dent Ripley, of the Atchison road, says 
that Mr. Roosevelt’s intentions are al- 
ways good, but that he “must be held re- 
sponsible for starting a brush fire which 
has now apparently become a conflagra- 
tion.” . Government ownership, he adds, 
“would mean the downfall of the Repub- 
lic.” .A rambling interview with John 
D. Rockefeller has been published. He 
says in it that the railroads are “vastly 
overcapitalized,” but that it is now prac- 
tically impossible to reduce the capital- 
ization; that Federal control would be 
better for the roads than State control. 
Replying to a question for his opinion 
concerning the general financial condi- 
tion of the country, he says: “I do not 
like the outlook.” Conditions are good 
on the surface, he adds, but there is “an 
undercurrent that doesn’t look good.” 
Commenting upon this, Mr. Harriman 
says the roads are not overcapitalized. 
President Hadley, of Yale, remarked 
last week in a public address that if a 
fair valuation of the roads should be 
made “we should probably find that they 
are not paying more than 4} per cent.” 
In an address to students of the Whar- 
ton School of Finance at the University 
of Pennsylvania, last week, Stuyvesant 
Fish, formerly president of the Illinois 
Central, defended Mr. Roosevelt. While 
he still believes that the Rate bill was 
unconstitutional and economically un- 
sound, he could not blame the President 
for the recent fall in stock exchange 
prices. 


“The fact is that he saw, as others had seen, 
that there was something wrong in the railroad 
situation, and, feeling it to be his duty, ordered 
an investigation which has brought to light 
conditions and practises which cannot be char- 
acterized without language that might be called 
vituperative. It was to those condi- 
tions and practises that the recent catastrophe 
on the Stock Exchange was due, and not at all 
to any act or omission on.the part of the Presi- 
dent or the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
These gentlemen simply acted in the line of 
their duty. Their action *was like that of a 
prosecuting officer in bringing out the details 
of a robbery or a murder.’ 


Thomas F. Ryan says the railroads are 
really owned by the people, and not by 
Wall Street brokers. “They should be 
taken out of Wall Street, and the stock 
quotation tickers should be taken out of 
the railroad offices.” Railroad officers 
and practical railroad men who are 
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charged with the responsibility of oper- 
ating the roads, he adds, should be in 
absolute control, and should welcome 
every opportunity to confer with Mr. 
Roosevelt. Ex-President Cleveland says 
we shall be ashamed by and by of the 
popular outcry against railroads, which 
“have had a hard time lately,“ with “ev- 
ery man’s hand against them.” Remark- 
ing that. he. appreciates “the justice 
which lies beneath the present clamor 
against corporations,” he believes that 
this clamor “as a frenzy will pass.” He 


urges Democrats “to lose no time in 
bringing to the front the issue of tariff 
reform and in focusing the attention of 
the country upon ay 


An investigation now in 
progress at Harrisburg, 
Pa., concerning the cost 
of furnishing the new capitol has brought 
out interesting facts in support of the 
charges made by Mr. Berry (now State 
Treasurer) and others in recent political 
campaigns. The cost of the building was 
about $4,000,000, and $9,000,000 more 
was spent for furniture, decorations, etc. 
Nearly all of the work under the head of 
furnishing was given to one contractor, 
John H. Sanderson, to whom something 
more than $5,000,000 has already been 
paid. Altho the advertisements author- 
ized by the Board of Public Buildings 
were so worded as to lead bidders to be- 
lieve that separate bids for the several 
classes of supplies or kinds of work were 
invited, it now appears that the Board 
had adopted a resolution, proposed by 
Governor Pennypacker, preventing the 
acceptance of any bid which did not 
cover all that was to be done or fur- 
nished. The testimony of unsuccessful 
bidders indicates that this restriction was 
known to none of them, but that it was 
known to Mr. Sanderson. The latter’s 
profits were extraordinary. This has 
been shown by comparing the prices he 
paid to sub-contractors with those which 
he received from the State. For ex- 
ample, he paid $2,060 for two rostrums, 
and received for them $90,748. For fur- 
nishing four rooms he paid $8,101 and 
received $76,312. An unsuccessful bid- 
der had offered to paint a certain number 
of square feet of surface for $164,473; 
for this work Sanderson received 


$789,743. 
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New Capitol 
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Secretary Taft started on 
the 23d for Panama, 
Cuba and Porto Rico, 
accompanied by Senator Kittredge, Rep- 
resentatives Burton and De Armond, and 
three ‘civil engineers—Alfred Noble, of 
New York, formerly a member of 
Canal Commissions; Frederick P. 
Stearns, of Boston, and John Ripley 
Freeman, of Providence. These engi- 
neers were invited by the Secretary to 
make a thoro inspection of the borings 
for the foundations of the proposed dam 
at Gatun. This structure is conceded to 
be the key to the lock plan, and upon 
their report may depend the final deci- 
sion as to the type of the canal. Secretary 
Taft sails from Charleston on the “May- 
flower” and will be absent from Wash- 
ington for about a month—Leroy 
Park, an agent of the War Department, 
has been in Europe for several months 
soliciting foreign labor for the canal. 
Since October last he has forwarded to 
the Isthmus 4,500 men, nearly all of them 
Spaniards or Italians. They agree to pay 
for their transportation hereafter out of 
their wages, at the rate of $4 a month. 
Employment at 20 cents an hour is guar- 
anteed, with free lodgings and medical 
attendance, and three meals a day at 20 
cents-each. Park has encountered much 
opposition from the Spanish and Italian 
Governments. The forty-six mem- 
bers of Congress who went to the Isth- 
mus returned last week. They spent 
four days in inspecting the canal work 
and were very favorably impressed. 
Some of them think the cost of the canal 
has been underestimated.. All commend 
the administration of Chief Engineer 
Stevens, speak of his popularity on the 
Isthmus, and regret that he has resigned. 


ed 
Nicaragua won a se- 
ries of victories last 
week in her war with 
Honduras. Trujillo, the chief port of 
Honduras, was captured on the 18th by 
1,500 men who had been landed from 
Nicaragua’s three gunboats. The port 
of Ceiba was taken a day or two later, 
and before the end of the week the en- 
tire northern’ coast of Honduras was in 
the hands of theenemy. Honduras also 
lost her naval vegsel, the “Olympia,” a 
converted fruit steamship, carrying four 
rapid-fire guns and having 2,000 rifles 
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The War in 
Central America 


on board. American marines were 
landed at Trujillo and Ceiba. to protec: 
American property. While these port: 
were surrendering to Nicaragua’s littl 
navy, Honduras was hard pressed by 
Zelaya’s army.” On the toth, Salvador 
had sent 3,500 men to the aid of Hon- 
duras, but these reinforcements were of 
little value. On the 18th, at the end of 
a three days’ battle near Namisiquo, the 
united armies of Honduras and Salva- 
dor (led by General Presa of Salvador) 
were routed. Four days later, the allied 
forces suffered another defeat, near 
Choluteca. Among the prisoners taken 
were the Honduran Minister of War 
and General Lee Christmas, an Amer- 
ican soldier of fortune from Tennessee. 
It was expected that Tegucigalpa, the 
capital of Honduras, would soon be 
captured. Choluteca was taken on 
the 24th, and the flight of Presi- 
dent Bonilla was reported. At the 
end of last week, the governments 
of the United States and Mexico 
were preparing to make another effort 
for a restoration of peace. Their first 
offer of good offices had been rejected; 
it was thought at Washington that if the 
second one should not be accepted, joint 
intervention would follow. Our Gov- 
ernment has two warships on one coast 
and two on the other. It appears that 
Minister Merry did have a quarrel with 
President Zelaya. Having obtained 
what seemed to be conclusive evidence 
that his cable messages had been tam- 
pered with by Zelaya, the American 
Minister closed his legation at Managua 
and started for Costa Rica. While he 
was waiting at Corinto, the steamship 
“Barracouta” arrived at that port from 
Panama. The Nicaraguan Minister of 
War demanded all her papers and at- 
tempted to examine her cargo. Mr. 
Merry went on board, raised the flag of 
his legation, and prepared to defend the 
ship. He informed the Nicaraguan 
officers that the ship was the American 
legation. No search was made. 
ed 

A bill has been introduced into 
the Chamber of Deputies for 
the reform of the parliament- 
ary electoral system. It has been drawn 
up by the universal suffrage committee 
of the Chamber and provides for pro- 
portional representation. Each voter 1s 


French 
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tu have as miany votes as there are depu- 
ties to be elected in his district, and he 
may either distribute them among the 
candidates or cast them all for one. The 
object of the arrangement is to secure 
proper representation of minorities in the 
national legislative body. In case of the 
resignation of death of a deputy it is pro- 
vided that the vacancies shall be filled by 
the candidate receiving the next highest 
number of votes. The deputies are to 
hold office for six years instead of four, 
and the number is to be reduced from 
591 to 490. The income tax bill is be- 
ing amended so much that it is doubtful 
whether it will pass. In order to prevent 
driving away wealthy foreigners desir- 
ing to reside in Paris, a clause has been 
added exempting from the income tax 
aliens, who do not exercise any profes- 
sion or trade, staying in France less than 
ten months. After that time they will 
pay 10 per cent. of the rent of the house 
in which they live. The Committee 
on Hygiene has reported in favor of a 
law totally prohibiting the distillation, 
importation, traffic and sale of absinthe 
at the end of two years. The Senate 


is considering a measure for the reduc- 
tion of the death rate of infants by the 
protection of mothers during the period 


of child-bearing. It is intended to pro- 
hibit women from laboring for the period 
before and after child-birth, and to pay 
working women a franc a day during 
such time. The Minister of Finance, 
Caillaux, approves the bill theoretically, 
but points out that it is hardly practica- 
ble as it means an addition of some 
$9,000,000 to the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment———Charges were brought by 
the Socialist members against the Gov- 
ernment on account of atrocities and tor- 
tures inflicted upon the soldiers serving 
in the disciplinary battalions in Africa. 
Minister of War Picquart declared the 
reports much exaggerated, altho he ad- 
mitted that abuses of discipline had been 
committed.——The Chamber of Deputies 
has voted the honor of a national funeral 
to M. Berthelot, who was the most dis- 
tinguished of French chemists, and ap- 
propriated $4,000 for that purpose. The 
clerical Deputies voted against the honor 
because Berthelot was an outspoken free 
thinker. The Chamber of Deputies 
approved of a proposal presented by the 
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Socialists calling for the appointment vo! 
a commission to examine and make pub- 
lic the contents of the documents seized 
by the Papal Nunciature. The commit- 
tee is composed of twenty-two members, 
including M. Jaurés and M._ Pelletan. 
The Vatican protests against this as an- 
other violation of international law, but 
disclaims all responsibility for the private 
diary of Mgr. Montagnini, which is the 
most sensational of the papers on account 
of the light it throws on the intrigues of 
French politics and faults in the charac- 
ter of certain ecclesiastics. 


as 


The program of legislation 
prepared by the Government 
was laid before the Duma, 
assembled in the Hall of the Nobility, 
by Premier Stolypin. The ministerial 
program provided for a large number of 
reform measures which, if carried out, 
would be a very great step in advance 
for Russia, but the lack of confidence 
on the part of the Duma in a Ministry 
over which the representatives of the 
people have no control, prevented the 
proposed reforms from being received 
with approval. The Premier began by 
stating that Russia must be transformed 
into a constitutional state. Legal meas- 
ures must be adopted to define and de- 
termine the rights of the State and the 
rights of persons, and to abolish contra- 
dictions between the old and the new 
laws and the altogether arbitrary inter- 
pretation put upon them by private per- 
sons and by officers. The laws which he 
was about to lay before the Duma were 
of urgent importance, in establishing 
the new régime in Russia. The Govern- 
ment had already assisted in alleviating 
the conditions of the peasants by pro- 
mulgating laws handing over crown 
lands and imperial estates to the peas- 
ants and freeing them from their attach- 
ment to their native communes. In car- 
rying out the principle of liberty of con- 
science laid down in the Czar’s mani- 
festo of October 30th, 1905, it must be 
firmly recognized that Russia was a 
Christian State in which the Orthodox 
religion was privileged. The Russian 
nation had always been inspired by the 
Orthodox religion, which was the glory 
aud power of Russia. Nevertheless, the 


Stolypin’s 
Proposals 
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rights of the Orthodox Church must not 
infringe on the rights of other re- 
ligions, and the Government was bring- 
ing forward a series of laws dealing 
with proselytism, the holding of ser- 
vices, etc. To secure inviolability of 
person it had been decided to do away 
with the system of exile by administra- 
tive process. The three degrees of “ex- 
ceptional security” would be abolished 
and a single form of martial law sub- 
stituted. Except where martial law was 
in force only the proper judicial author- 
ities would have the right to interfere 
with personal freedom. Criminal and 
civil procedure would be reformed, be- 
ginning with the election of justices of 
the peace by the local population. Full 
liberty of action for employers and work- 
men would be granted, including the 
right of economic strikes. Bills wou'd 
be introduced for the insurance of work- 
ingmen, for old age and medical relief, 
prohibiting night work and underground 
work for women and children, and es- 
tablishing shorter hours for all work- 
men. Local self-government would be 


increased by the establishment of the 


volost as.the smallest association and 
administrative unit of self-government 
without class distinction of any sort. 
Education for the people was to be 
free, and later made compulsory. The 
Trans-Siberian Railroad would be com- 
pleted to the Pacific thru Russian terri- 
tory. At the conclusion of the Premier’s 
speech, Prince Zeretelli, member from 
the Caucasus; spoke for the Social Dem- 
ocrats and declared that the first thing 
to be done was the overthrow of the 
present Government and the substitution 
of one by the will of the people. 
“Carthage must be destroyed.” The 
ensuing discussion was confined to the 
extreme Left-and the Right. The Con- 
stitutional Democrats took no part in it 
and finally voted to proceed to the or- 
der of the day. The power of the mod- 
erate party in the new Duma, of which 
the Constitutional Democrats form the 
main element, was shown on the follow- 
ing day when. the question of famine re- 
lief was taken up. The Socialists pro- 
posed: that a commission be appointed 
by the Duma to act independently of the 
Government in the distribution of food 
and to investigate the whole system. of 
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famine relief for the last two years anc 
to prosecute the officials who had been 
guilty of graft in connection with the 
purchase of grain for the famine dis- 
tricts. This resolution was voted down 
by 325 to 149, and instead of it was 
passed the resolution favored by the 
Constitutional Democrats, that the 
Duma appoint a commission of thirty- 
three to supervise the administration 0 
the famine relief fund. This was ac. 
cepted by Premier Stolypin in behalf o/ 
the Government. 


st 


Wiese The delay in carrying out the 
Difficulties PFOSTam of the Algecira; 
Convention prevents any im- 
provement in the condition of this un- 
happy country. The Maghzen are spend- 
ing recklessly the money which they bor- 
rowed, and have applied for another loan 
of $2,000,000 from the State Bank estab- 
lished by the representatives of the Pow- 
ers. Yet they have obstructed all efforts 
to put into effect the reforms recommend- 
ed by the Powers, such as policing of the 
ports, opening of the country to com- 
merce, and permitting Europeans to pur- 
chase land. Col. Armin Muller, of the - 
Swiss army, who was designated as th« 
chief of the Moroccan police, has been 
accepted by the Sultan and has arrived 
at Tangier, but he has not yet been able 
to organize his force. The Sultan’s 
troops, camped near Tangier, have not 
been paid for months and complain that 
they are on the verge of starvation. The) 
failed entirely in their effort to capture 
Raisuli, who is now reported to have left 
with fifty horsemen and a camel train tu 
join the Pretender, who is fighting for 
the Moroccan throne. Raisuli, after his 
expulsion from his mountain fastness, 
took refuge with the Ben-Iarous tribes- 
men. The Sultan’s troops pursued and 
attacked the tribe, burning seven ‘villages, 
killing twenty men, and taking a number 
of prisoners, but Raisuli slipped thru their 
fingers, altho they supposed that they had 
closed every path of retreat. A serious 
affair, which is likely to bring matters to 
a head, occurred in the city of Morocco, 
or Marakesh. Here Dr.-Mauchamp, th« 
French Consul and member of the French 
Geodetic Mission, was assassinated by a 
native mob, who stabbed and stoned him 
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to death. The signal posts of the Geo- 
detic Survey, which had been placed upon 
the roof of a house, had aroused their 
suspicion and fanaticism. The other 
European houses in the capital were also 
attacked. The British Consulate was be- 
sieged, but repelled the mob, killing two 
of them. The French cruisers, “Jeanne 
d’Arc” and “Lalande,” have been ordered 
to proceed to Tangier, and the French 
Government will probably now change its 
policy from “pacific penetration” to active 
intervention. 
Baad 
The first Parliament of 
Gee the Transvaal under the 
new constitution was 
held at Pretoria March 21st. A large 
crowd assembled in Government Square, 
where two regiments of British Infantry 
were drawn up as honorary escort of the 
High Commissioner for South Africa, 
Earl Selborne. The members of. the 
Lower House took the oath on the bal- 
cony overlooking the square from which 
President Kfuger used to deliver his 
biblical addresses. The House organized 


by the election of General Beyers as 
Speaker, on nomination of the Premier, 


General Botha. Corisidering the fact 
that the members of the assembly were 
so recently at war with each other, the 
proceedings were remarkably harmoni- 
ous. The only difficulty occurred on the 
language question, the Afrikanders per- 
sisting in the use of Dutch and shouting 
“Speak: Dutch” to any officer or mem- 
ber who addressed the House in English. 
Lord Selborne, in his speech to Parlia- 
ment, expressed the hope that the insti- 
tution of self-government in the Trans- 
vaal would remove the causes of misun- 
derstanding and disunion and result in 
permanent peace and progress. The elec- 
tion, he said, had been characterized by a 
remarkable absence of racial bitterness 
and this was a happy augury for the 
union of the two white races. He an- 
nounced that the employment of Chinese 
in the mines would cease at the earliest 
possible moment, and that the Chinese 
already employed would return at the end 
of their indentures, unless the Govern- 
ment were convinced that there was no 
effective substitute, either in the form of 
other unskilled labor or improved me- 
chanical appliances. The Government had 
taken steps to increase the supply of na- 
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tives and to give the mining industry 
every assistance. The first act of the 
Lower House was the introduction and 
immediate passage of the Asiatic ordin- 
ance, which excludes Japanese and other 
Asiatics who have been emigrating to 
South Africa in increasing numbers. 
Small white traders in the Transvaal are 
being crowded out by natives of India. 
On the following day the Asiatic ordi- 
nance was passed by the Upper House. 


& 


The peasants of Mol- 
davia, the northern 
province of Rumania, 
have risen against the landlords and are 
attacking the towns and ravaging the 
estates. The riots, like those of Kish- 
ineff and other towns in Bessarabia, on 
the Russian side of the Pruth River, are 
anti-Semitic, and to the religious and 
racial antagonism is added a conflict of 
economic interests. The disturbed dis- 
trict is almost exclusively agricultural, 
and the land has been gradually acquired 
by syndicates, whose only object is to 
squeeze as much. rent .as possible out of 
the peasants. It is said that half the 
cultivable land of Moldavia is owned or 
leased by a trust of three Jewish fami- 
lies, Fiseher, Costenia and Juster. The 
absentee landlords take no interest in 
their estates, except as a source of rev- 
enue, and they put them in charge of 
rack-renters. of their own race. The 
present riots were concerted and well 
planned. Organized mobs of thousands 
of peasants marched simultaneously 
against the towns, applied to the mayors 
for permission to sack the Jewish 
quarter, and, whether this was given or 
not, proceeded to do it. In some places 
they had official approval or connivance, 
in others the local authorities were pow- 
erless to prevent the atrocities. The only 
town making effective resistance was 
Jassy, which was with difficulty defend- 
ed by 8,000 troops for six days against 
a still greater number of peasants. 
At Vaslui, Dorohoi and Botuchany 
and their environs the mob had full 
sway. Jewish merchants and managers 
were tortured, their wives and daugh- 
ters outraged, and their children tied in 
sacks and thrown into the rivers. Some 
400 estates were pillaged and over 10,- 
000 homeless Jews fled across the bor- 
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der into Austria. The Rumanian troops 
have not been able to cope with the mob, 
and in some cases they seemed more dis- 
posed to fraternize with the peasants 
than to protect the Jews. One troop 
going to the disturbed district stopped 
their train to wreck a synagog. The 
reserves, amounting to about 30,000 
men, have been called out, but the dis- 
order seems likely to spread thruout 
Moldavia and into Wallachia. Austrian 
troops are massed on the frontier to 
prevent a similar outbreak in that coun- 
try. The students and some of the pro- 
fessors of the University of Jassy sym- 
pathize with the peasants and have as- 
sisted in the circulation of incendiary 
literature. A delegation of the students 
went to Bucharest to urge the cause of 
the peasants, but King Charles refused 
to receive them. Some of. the circu- 
lars distributed among the people urg- 
ing them to drive all the Jews out of 
the country purport to be signed by 
Queen Elizabeth, better known to us 
under her pen name of Carmen 
Russian agents from the eastern 


Sylva. 
border are said to have been active in 


exciting the pogroms. Premier Canta- 
cuzene announced to the Chamber of 
Deputies that the Government would do 
everything in its power to put down the 
anarchy in Moldavia, but he appealed to 
all political parties to remove the cause 
by taking “severe legal measures against 
the agricultural trusts, which monopolize 
to an enormous extent the land, grinding 
the peasants until they are reduced to 
desperation.” The laws proposed re- 
strict the power of large tenants and 
absentee farmers. The Conservative 
Ministry hag resigned and ex-Premier 
Sturdza has formed a Liberal Cabinet. 


Js 


The Pekin correspondent of the 
London Times  has_ recently 
passed thru the heart of China 
from the capital to Ha-noi, the seat of 
the French Government in Tongking. 
He reports a marvelous change in the 
character and temper of the Chinese. 
people in the last few years. Even in 
the provinces which were formerly hos- 
tile to foreigners he was treated with 
uniform friendliness. Half of the jour- 
ney from north to south he was able to 


China 
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make by the Pekin-Hankau railroad 
now owned and operated by the Chinese. 
In all the important towns and in some 
of the villages he found schools opened 
where foreign learning was being taugh: 
after a fashion. The demand for teach- 
ers of English is far beyond the supply. 
In Kweilin there is a complete educa- 
tional system from the preparatory to 
the high school. In one of the grades a 
Frenchman was teaching the Chinese 
boys to sing English songs to the accom- 
paniment of a Japanese harmonium. 
The maps, globes and anatomical charts 
were prepared in Japan for the Chinese 
schools. Military drill and physical ex- 
efcises are being taught -in all these 
schools, _ The correspondent reports 
that no attention is paid in the interior 
to the edicts prohibiting the manufacture, 
sale and use of opium. Reports from 
Pekin do not give so roseate a view of 
the reform movement in China. The 
Government, which a few months ago 
was encouraging it, is now decidedly re- 
actionary. Viceroy Yaun Shih-kai has 
appealed in vain to the throne for finan- 
cial aid for his schools, which he says 
must be closed unless relief comes soon. 
An imperial edict has been issued or- 
dering that Chinese learning shall be 
given the leading place in the curriculum 
of the schools; that foreign learning 
shall be regarded merely as an adjunct; 
that the principles of morality as laid 
down by Confucius shall be inculcated ; 
that all honor shall be paid to the Con- 
fucian philosophy; and that the selec- 
tion of instructors for the memorial 
school in Chifu shall be made a matter 
of consultation with Chang Chih-tung, a 
reactionary viceroy. Tong Shao-yi, a 
progressive leader educated in America, 
has been dismissed from his position as 
vice-president of the Board of Foreign 
Affairs and made under secretary of the 
board. It is estimated that 20,000 
persons have perished of starvation in 
the famine districts and ten times as 
many may yet starve. The British and 
American donations to the relief fund 
now amount to $325,000.——The last 
battalion of Russian troops was with- 
drawn from Harbin this week. The 
Japanese are also evacuating Manchuria. 
Both nations will leave sufficient soldiers 
to guard their respective sections of the 
Manchurian railway. 
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The Railroads and the People 


BY EDWARD HENRY HARRIMAN 


[The present article is based on an interview with Mr. Harriman, published in the New 


York Times, and has been revised and corrected by him in the present form. 


It will be 


remembered that Mr. Harriman lately had an interview with the President, in which he 
explained his desire that there should be co-operation and not antagonism between the rail- 
roads and the general Government, and that the public should be fully informed as to the 
methods employed in cenducting the business of the railroads.—Ep1Tor.] 


derstanding between the people 
and those who conduct the busi- 
ness of the railroads we might just as 
well stop trying to do our share in the 


U NLESS there can be a franker un- 


development of the country. What T 


said in Washington I say now, that there 
has got to be co-operation on the part of 
the railroads on the one hand, and the 
public and the Government on the other. 
We have tried other methods; we have 
left it to our lawvers to take care of legis- 
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lation by whatever means might be most 
effective, and to our subordinates to ex- 
plain things to the general public. It 
won't do. We have produced a flood 
of legislation thruout the country, some 
of it of doubtful purpose, and some the 
result of misdirected zeal inspired by the 
National. Administration; and if we are 
ever to extricate the railroads we have 
got to come out in the open and tell the 
people the railroads’ side of the - matter. 

Take the situation where this Inter- 
state Commerce Commission enquiry 
started. There were pending arrange- 
ments between several large corporations 
and foreign capitalists running into the 
tens of millions. These arrangements 
were on very favorable terms. As soon 
as the foreigners heard that-the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was going 
after the Union Pacific they came to the 
conclusion that American corporations in 
general were in a pretty bad way and the 
negotiations were broken off. 

ow if those arrangements had been 
completed it would have established a 
standard of credit for all good American 
enterprises that wanted to raise funds 
abroad. All that was stopped, for the 
time being, by the timidity of foreign 
capital produced by the institution of the 
enquiry. 

If we are unable to meet the further 
development of the country, railroads be- 
come fetters for the country’s business 
interests. We can see the causes of this 
situation if we go back fifteen or twenty 
years in railroad development. 

Back of 1893 for a decade there had 
been a period of rapid construction of 
railroads, the great period of railroad ex- 
pansion as the country began to recover 
from the effects of the Civil War. The 
railroads in that era unquestionably built 
beyond the ability of the country to sup- 
port them. When a reverse in business 
came in the early nineties, as such things 
do come from time to time, here was all 
this railroad construction for which there 
was no corresponding demand. The re- 
ceivership period was the logical result. 

Then we had the period of receiver- 
ships and reorganizations which was 
practically contemporaneous with the re- 
covery of the country from the depres- 
sion of 1893. But in that period practi- 
cally nothing was done bv the railroads 
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to anticipate the future development of 
the country. They had all they could do 
holding their own and making two ends 
meet after what had gone before. Now 
suddenly the country emerges from the 
years of business depression into six or 


~eight years of the greatest development 


it has ever known. The railroads have 
been obliged to crowd into this period 
all the new work of providing new facil- 
ities that should have been distributed 
thru as many years more preceding. 
And at the same time they have had to 
anticipate, so far as possible, future de- 
velopment of the country. 

Now how do we find the railroads pre-. 
pared to meet this national development ? 
The present facilities are inadequate to 
transport with economy either to the 
shipper or the railroads, the goods which 
are to be carried. This is the all-im- 
portant point for co-operation between 
the railroads and the public; for the fail- 
ure on the-part of the shipper to handle 
the business economically has. generally 
been charged up against the railroads, 
while the railroads’ inability to handle it 
economically has meant less effective 
service and a tendency to higher rates. 

Now, take an example. The other 
week I went up to Groton, Mass., where 
my boy is going to school. I lived in my 
car while I was there, and I couldn't 
help noticing conditions in the station 
yard. There were three coal cars and 
one box car on a siding, and unloading 
the three coal cars were two single horse 
carts. At one of the cars they were 
actually screening the coal as they un- 
loaded it. ‘ 

Now, right on the other side of those 
cars there was a coal shed. If that coal 
had been unloaded into the shed instead 
of into the carts, the cars might have 
been moved out on the road again to 
carry somebody else’s coal. But, no, 
they had to unload it, a cart at a time, 
and to tie up three cars for about three 
times as long as was necessary. On 
that basis the service of two cars was 
lost for the entire time that the three 
cars were allowed to remain at Groton. 

If you multiply that sort of thing by 
the number of sidings in all the towns 
and villages of the country you will see 
what I mean by saying that the facilities 
provided by the railroads have over- 
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lapped the facilities provided by the 
shippers. Yet it is put up to the rail- 
roads to increase their facilities so as to 
eliminate the congestion. That is what 
we are trying to do, but you will not get 
any correct conception of the magnitude 


of the task until you consider just for a~ 


little while the problem of terminal fa- 
cilities. That is where we have got to have 
the co-operation of the public more than 
anywhere else, for we have reached the 
limit of providing terminal facilities as 
the present development goes. 

The ability of the railroads to render 
service is absolutely dependent upon 
the matter of terminal facilities. And 
those are conditioned, not upon the 
length of the yards, but the number of 
tracks and the capacity of the cars. 

For instance, if you have a hundred 
cars on a limited number of tracks and 
you want to pick out any twenty-cars to 
move out somewhere, it is necessary, in 
practice, to move virtually the entire 
hundred. But if you have the total 
amount of freight distributed among 
fewer cars ‘of larger capacity, or have 
the hundred cars distributed over a 
greater number of tracks, there is a pro- 
portionate reduction of: the number of 
cars that will have to be moved in order 
to pick out the twenty. 

You come now against the flat limi- 
tations in this matter of terminal facili- 
ties. There is only a given amount of 
space available on all the island of Man- 
hattan that you can cover with tracks, 
and we have practically reached the limit 
of carloads on the existing gauge. 

It is a matter of practical experience 
that if we could go on increasing the 
width of the cars up to a standard that 
would be permissible on a six-foot gauge, 
or even a five-foot gauge, we would be 
able to get a great deal more car ca- 
pacity for a given increase in dead 
weight. 

Furthermore, we would gain in the 
loading and unloading. If, for instance, 
by increased car capacity, you put into 
twenty cars freight which had previous- 
ly taken up thirty cars, you require less 
terminal trackage for the handling of 
the freight, you are able to get it on and 
off with greater speed and you have the 
other ten cars out on the line earning 
something in the meantime. But right 
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here we come up against the matter of 
motive power, and in that we have 
reached the limit of development under 
steam, so long as the present gauge is 
employed. 

You will see why this is when you 
remember that there are three ways in 
which an engine can grow to get.more 
tractive power. It must either be length- 
ened, be broadened, or be made higher. 
And in all three directions we have 
made our engines grow as far as they 
‘can on the present standard gauge of 
four feet eight. We have already in- 
creased the length, width and hight of 
our locomotives to their utmost limit. If 
we increase our car capacity we increase 
the unproductive dead weight that is to 
be drawn disproportionately to the in- 
crease of the load, and in so doing we 
are making demands upon tractive power 
that has already reached the limit of its 
development under present conditions. 
The obvious relief then would be by 
widening the gauge to six feet, and I am 
not sure that the railroads will not come 
to that in the end. 

If the country after the Civil War 
had adopted the six-foot gauge that 
some of the railroads in the South then 
employed, or even a five-foot gauge, we 
would be in much better shape today, 
for we could increase the hight and 
breadth of our locomotives to get 
greater tractive power per engine, and 
could increase the capacity of our cars 
without disproportionately increasing 
the dead weight that has to be drawn in 
moving a given trainload. 

But perhaps it is chimerical to think 
‘now of rebuilding the railroads of the 
entire country and of replacing the en- 
tire railroad equipment. If so, what is 
the next best thing? 

Obviously electricity. And I believe 
that the railroads will have to come to 
that, not only for the purpose of getting 
a larger unit of motive power and of 
distributing it over the trainload, but on 
account of the fuel proposition. 

That brings up another phase of ex- 
isting conditions. We have to use up 
fuel to carry our fuel, and there are cer- 
tain limitations along this line, just as 
much as there are in the matter of car 
capacity or of motive power, particularlv 
when vou consider the distribution of the 
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coal-producing regions with respect to 
the major avenues of traffic. 

The great saving resulting from the 
use of electricity is apparent, quite aside 
from the matter of increasing the tract- 
ive power and the trainload, but there is 
this additional consideration, that when 
you are operating by electricity you are 
not losing money when you stop your 
train. That must not be lost sight of. 
The train makes money when it is going 
somewhere, when it is carrying some- 
thing that somebody wants. 
stops it ceases to make money and be- 
comes a losing proposition because it 
goes right on burning up coal without 
doing any work. Your electric train 
when it stops isn’t using up any power, 
and the only fuel waste is that incidental 
to the maintenance of the system. 

Now I have gone into these things 
in detail to show first, that the rail- 
roads in handling the increased volume 
of traffic under present conditions, or 
anything approximating them, must do 
it at an ever increasing ratio of expense 
that will tend some day to become pro- 
hibitive if present rates are to be main- 
tained or fair returns realized for their 
shareholders; and, second, that the only 
relief which can be obtained thru econ- 
omies of physical operation must come 
thru the outlay of enormous amounts of 
money such as would be involved in a 
generai electrification or a change in 
gauge. 

The railroads are now developing their 
facilities just as fast as conditions allow. 
The necessity of double-tracking the 
transcontinental lines is recognized uni- 


versally, and we are all lengthening our’ 


sidings and our spur tracks in anticipa- 
tion of the day when we can joint up the 
sections and have two-track roads across 
the country. But, do the best they will, 
the railroads are face to face with physi- 
cal conditions, such as I have described 
in small part, which make it impossible 
to handle a larger traffic without a con- 
stantly increasing ratio of expense. It is 
up to them and to the people whom they 
serve to devise some means of more 
economical operation if returns are to be 
continued to shareholders, or rates even 
maintained on their present basis. 

But before we go on to that, there is 
one other factor of increased cost that 


When it- 
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the railroads cannot escape from, wha'- 
ever their economies, and that is the cost 
of ‘labor, not only directly- employed by 
them, but entering into every item of 
their new construction, their equipment, 
and their improved terminal facilities. 

It is no more than a fair conclusion 
that the tendency of rates, for the pres- 
ent at least, must be to remain level, if, 
indeed, increases are not demanded in 
some quarters. Yet what is the situation 
all over the country? The agitation 
against the railroads taken up by the 
Legislatures in a dozen States, in pursu- 
ance of what has been believed to be the 
attitude of the National Administration, 
has produced a flood of bills for rate re- 
ductions, for restrictions of operation, 
and for a thousand and one other things 
which would make it impossible for the 
railroads to render service. 

In all the laws propounded by the 
States there is the question of constitu- 
tionality. I do not propose to discuss 
that here, because it is fer the lawyers to 
determine to what extent a State, by 
means of some specific measure, can in- 
terfere with interstate commerce which 
is placed under the control of the Federal 
Government. But one thing is obvious, 
and that is that the railroads have got tc 
fight these measures as they come along 
and at the same time undertake to edu- 
cate the public on the primary questions 
involved. 

It is proper to consider here the gen- 
eral question of the distribution of traf- 
fic during the year. We have been going 
on the basis of moving the great crops 
of the country in three or four months 
out of the twelve, with the expectation 
that the railroads will have ample equip- 
ment available for handling the cotton 
and the corn and the wheat from Octo- 
ber, say, until the middle of January, and 
then will be able to employ ail this equip- 
ment during the other eight or nine 
months of the year, so as to make 
it continuously productive. I suppose 
that idea will never get entirely out of 
people’s minds, but it is at least one im- 
portant thing upon which there should be 
co-operation between the railroads and 
the shippers, if the roads are going to 
render. the best service possible at the 
lowest rates, and have any care as well 
for the interests of their stockholders. 
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You can find examples in the coal 
troubles out on our lines, whieh have: re- 
cently been reported in the newspapers. 
Those troubles .would have been almost 
entirely eliminated if the users of coal 
had only allowed us to carry it for them 
in the summer season when we had an 
opportunity to handle it expeditiously. 
But no, altho we make substantial in- 
ducements to them to move their coal 
in the summer, they don’t want to move 
it then. They want to wait until the 
busy season comes, and then want their 
coal in a hurry. There are thus two 
sides to that proposition. 

This brings us to another considera- 
tion that we may well take note of be- 
fore we. consider what remedies can be 
applied if the railroads and the public 
will get together. The traffic men are 
placed between the demands of their 
customers on the one hand and the lim- 
itations of railroad operation on the 
other, and it is my opinion that most of 
the special concession evils that the 
country has seen in one form or another 
have arisen primarily from the desire of 
the traffic men to serve the people who 
furnish them their business. 

Improper favors of various kinds 
come in the same class, such as allowing 
cars to stand an unduly long time on 
sidings, and the like. All these the rail- 
roads are doing their best to .eliminate, 
and it is a sincere effort, for the rail- 
roads appreciate that economy in opera- 
tion is the thing most to be striven for, 
and economy is not gained by giving 
special favors to a few at the expense of 
the many. 

The Government might help both the 
railroads and the people if it would rec- 
ognize by Federal statute the making of 
enforceable. agreements between rail- 
roads for a distribution of traffic, and 
have such agreements binding for a 
given period of years. 

I do not believe in pooling. The rail- 
roads never accomplished anything by it 
when it was legal. If you will go back 
over the history of all the railroad pools 
that were ever attempted, you will find 
that there was always somebody who 
broke the agreement and made things 
worse than they were before, or else 
that when the railroads had arranged to 
pool the business at a certain point some 
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outsider came along with a proposition 
to build a line in there, and wanted either 
a part of the business or a quid pro quo. 

The agreements that I have in mind 
would apply to the distribution of traffic 
so that it could be handled economical- 
ly. As I have said in the last few days, 
the President started the movement for 
it on the part of the Government in his 
message last December, when he de- 
clared that railroads should be allowed 
to make agreements under certain con- 
ditions. I believe that he realizes the 
necessity for something of this kind, if 
the railroads are going to practise any- 
thing like the economies that the present 
situation demands, and it is right here 
that the railroads need the co-operation 
of the Government. 

Suppose we had such a law in 
operation and could arrange for the dis- 
tribution of the transcontinental traffic 
between the various lines according to 
the possibilities of each, then the road 
with a low grade and small curvature 
could relieve the high grade winding 
road of the excess of traffic that it could 
not carry profitably. Similarly, a dis- 
tribution of classes of freight could be 
accomplished—which is absolutely im- 
possible under present operating condi- 
tions—with resultant economies that are 
apparent when you consider what I have 
said about the existing state of things. 
Such agreements would stop railroad 
mergers right away. 

The railroad that doesn’t seek to build 
up the territory thru which it passes by 
offering good service pursues a policy 
that can only bring it to grief in the long 
run. It dries up its territory; the terri- 
tory doesn’t produce anything, and then 
there comes a day when there is nothing 
for the railroad to carry. It is like 
knocking the piers out from under a 
bridge, and a railroad can no more af- 
ford to disregard such natural condi- 
tions than a bridge builder. 

One thing that I think ought to be 


‘done is to allow the railroads to vary 


their freight schedules, so’ that the man 
who wants extra quick service, which 
can only be rendered at an increased 
operating cost, could be allowed to pay 
for it and get it, just as a man who 
wants to go to Chicago in eighteen hours 
is allowed to pay for the extra service 
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he receives, and does not have to take 
a twenty-four hour train just because 
there is only one rate. 

Of course, in all this there must be 
supervision by the Government. The 
railroads must recognize the necessity 
for that if they are going to get from 
the Government the relief they need. 
But it is only fair that they should ask 


that the States leave such supervision to 


the Federal Government and not en- 
mesh them in a mass of conflicting legis- 
lation which tends to destroy all con- 
tinuity of management and defeats ev- 
ery attempt at economy. Of course, we 
are not going to reach the millennium, 
whatever legislative condition we get, 
and whatever the degree of co-operation 
between the railroads and the public, 
but we may perhaps bring about a con- 
dition where the railroads can properly 
minister to the country’s development*of 
the next twenty or fifty years, which 
they will be shut out from doing if 
matters go on as they are. 

This is the sort of thing that I want 
to have the people understand, so that 
they may deal intelligently with the rail- 
road problems as they arise. It has al- 
ways been my idea to have the largest 
possible number of people interested in 
the railroads which I manage. The fi- 
nancing of them has been done with the 
idea of increasing the stockholding body 
rather than diminishing it. I am opposed 
to the idea of railroad consolidation 
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which seeks to eliminate the stockholde: 
by making him a creditor of the road. 
The road needs his interest. just as it 
needs the interest of its patrons, and in 
return the stockholder is entitled to a fair 
remuneration for the investment or risk 
of his money. 

But a general timidity such as has 
been engendered by the agitation against 
the railroads that has been sweeping the 
country operates to hurt both the stock- 
holder and the public. It makes the rail- 
road, in the first place, pay more for the 
money needed for its developments thai 
it would have.to pay under ordinary con- 
ditions, putting that additional charge 
upon the earning capacity of the prop- 
erty, and in the second place it cripples 
the railroad in endeavoring to equip it- 
self to render efficient service. 

That is the reason why I have pointed 
recently to the fact that the Union Pa- 
cific system has spent $250,000,000 in im- 
provements and extensions since 1900, 
has laid 7,500 miles of neW track, and 
replaced altogether 14,000 or 15,000 
miles of track. 

Those things are indications of the 
service rendered in building up the coun- 
try, and I want to do what I can to de- 
velop such a feeling of co-operation be- 
tween the people and the railroads that 
the Union Pacific and the other systems 
may not be shut off from further con- 
tributing to the country’s development. 


New Yor« Cry. 


Easter’s Redemption 


BY SUSIE M BEST 


Let me arise. Roll from my tomb 
The sealing stone of sin; 

Release my soul that hath been shut 
So long therein ; 

Let me come from the grave without 

The envelope of crippling doubt. 


Let me arise freed from the bonds 
Of foolish, fettering creeds, 

Tuned to the holy truth that meets 
The spirit’s needs; 

Roused from the torpor of a clod. 

Remade into thy image, God. 


Cincinnati, Owrto, 
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mobile has its amusing as well as 
its practical and technical side. 
Its employment as a baby perambulator 
on the streets of Paris last year was 
eclipsed this season by the appearance of 
a “dog motor car” to give the house- 


Ts extreme evolution of the auto- 


hold pets of a wealthy family their daily 


airing. The washerwomen’s motor car 
for collecting and distributing laundry 
has also become a popular feature in 
Paris, and over in Germany the old 
Yankee tin-peddler seems to have taken 
a new lease of life in adapting huge 
motor cars to the novelty of his business. 
The motors are old discarded stages, 


FIRST AUTOMOBILE THAT WAS RUN IN NEW YORK. 
The automobile is not a modern product, as most people think. One was running in the streets of New 


York a half century ago. It was invented by 


ratus and ‘consumed two bushels of coal and nearl 


Robert Dudgeon, who built the ‘ 
was called, to carry him to and from business and to ome his family to church. 
a ho 


‘Steam Road Wagon,” as it 
It was a noisy appa- 


head of water on each tri Mr. Dudgeon rode 


in it for ten years, when the city authorities forbade his further use of it. The machine is still in existence 


at the — % Long Island home. 


Crystal Palace, London. 


A similar automobile, built by Mr. 


Dudgeon, was exhibited at the 
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fitted up to carry a miscellaneous col- 
lection of tin pans, pails and similar 
housesold articles which were formerly 
exchanged for rags in our New England 
States. 

The development of the automobile is 
sometimes better understood by pictorial 


in the intetnal mechanism which drives 
the modern high-speed automobile. An 
up-to-date six-cylinder car, with 60 to 
120 horse-power motor, and every con- 
venience and luxury to make travel a 
pleasure, marks the extreme evolution 
of an industry that typifies the spirit and 
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MODERN PULLMAN CAR. 
Equipped with every imaginable luxury and convenience for touring. 


contrasts: Dr. Church’s old London 
and Birmingham motor car, built at 
Birmingham, England, in 1833; has the 
appearance of a typical juggernaut car 
constructed for the purpose of running 
down ruthlessly all obstacles in its way. 
Its clumsy, unwieldy appearance is in 
sharp contrast with the automobiles of 
today. Somewhat more modern in ex- 
ternal effect is the motor car “Enter- 
prise,” built at Stratford, England, in 
the same year by Mr. Hancock, to make 
trips between London and Paddington. 
From these old prints of the proto- 
types of our modern motors the im- 
pression is gathered that in external 
form we have made progress no less than 


atmosphere of the age. Speed, luxury 
and safety have been the factors which 
have controlled the development of the 
industry, and these we have in abun- 
dance. 

A modern palatial Pullman motor car 
has all the luxuries and conveniences of 
a private hotel on wheels. Small for- 
tunes are spent in the upholstering of 
the handsome limousine bodies of the 
cars, and the inside is a revelation to 
many. Cleverly designed pockets and 
doors are arranged for holding visiting 
cards, handkerchiefs, writing materials 
and clean linen. There is a complete 
cellaret, a writing desk that opens and 
closes by a spring, electric lights over- 
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head and foot warmers below, an ice- 
box with compartments _for food, a 
motor clock, a small gasoline or electric 
cooking stove with chafing dish accom- 
paniments, and complete sets of perfume 
bottles, silver mirrors, clothes - brushes, 
tooth-brushes and whisk-brooms. 
Outside there are powerful search- 
lights to make the route of travel plain, 
supplementary springs to absorb any 
shock in traveling over rough roads, a 
chime horn of the calliope type which 
can be used to play tunes by the exhaust 
pressure of the engine, an electric an- 
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A great many wealthy owners of 
motor cars have designed improved de- 
vices for making touring trips com- 
fortable. Some of these include com- 
plete tent equipments which can be used 
for camping on the roadside, commissary 
departments which when stocked will 
last a week or more, special equipments 
to prevent accidents and to make re- 
pairing simple and easy, and duplicate 
sets of tires and springs for hard ser- 
vice. Libraries filled with choice books 
are furnished in some cars, and even 


complete shaving outfits. To prevent 














UP-TO-DATE TOURING CAR. 


Equipped with high power engine, odometer, speedometer, gradometer, ice-chests, and all necessities for long 
istance trips. 


nunciator which can be worked from the 
inside to give explicit directions to the 
driver, and a speedometer, odometer, 
grade indicator, barometer and _ ther- 
mometer. There are even accommoda- 
tions for sleeping on richly upholstered 
couches, which slide out of the way un- 
der the seats when not in use, and toilet 
arrangements for long touring trips. 


accident thru wilful neglect of the chaf- 
feur, an up-to-date Pullman automobile 
is provided with an inside lever which 
the owner can manipulate to shut off the 
spark and stop the gasoline supply. He 
can bring the car to a stop at will, tak- 
ing the power entirely from the driver. 
There are also attachments by which 
tires can be inflated from the inside by 
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MODERN MOTOR CAR EQUIPPED WITH NON-SKIDDING TIRES. 


Tt operates over snow and icy streets without slipping. 





THE NOVELTIES OF MOTORING 


- 


MR. HANCOCK’S LONDON AND PADDINGTON MOTOR CAR “ENTERPRISE.” 
Built at Stratford, 1833. Drawn by. W. Summers. Eng’d by C. Hunt. 


lle * 
@"’ 1-2 


DR. CHURCH’S LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM MOTOR CAR, BUILT AT BIRMINGHAM, 1833. 
John Cooke, Delin. Engraved by Josiah Allen, Birmingham. 
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means of the power of the engine, and 
the owner driving his own car does not 
have to descend from his seat to per- 
form this erstwhile dirty and unpleasant 
work, 

The cost of these luxuries range in 
prices from a few hundred dollars up to 
a thousand or two. A $3,000 car may 
carry with it.a thousand or even two 
thousand dollars’ worth of extra equip- 
ments. The upholstering of a special 
type may alone cost $500, and a glass 
screen, folding top and sides and pow- 
erful lights may easily cost another 
$500.. Side baskets, hampers, ice chest 
and.tables may run up to- nearly as 
much: » There is no limit to the most of 


the: luxuries, one man even paying $200. 


for a small mahogany, pearl-inlaid table 
and writing desk combined. 
The use of the automobile is .almost-as 


unlimited as its extreme development ih 


special luxuries. In the West it has 
become an important mining factor, con- 
necting the mines in the Arizona deserts 
across which man and beast cannot 


travel except at great risk to life and 


health. On the farms it serves as a 
means~ of- communication between the 
superintendent and his different work- 


men, and is employed for carrying farm. 


products to the railroad stations. In the 
forests it has recently been adapted for 
hauling logs and even as a portable saw- 
ni The latter work is achieved by 
equipping the car with a powerful motor 
which can be equally utilized for driving 
the heavy traction wheels and a complete 
circular saw outfit. As a feeder for rail- 
roads the gasoline motor, an extreme 
type:of the modern traction automobile, 
has: solved the problem of transportation 
in many parts of the sparsely settled re- 
gions of the country, and a number of the 
trunk: lines are building dozens of new 
motor cars to make regular trips in con- 
nection with their rural service. 

In the East the motor car has added 
innumerable pleasures to the traveling 
public. It has brought the city into 
closer touch with the suburbs, and_ ex- 
tended the possibilities of rural life. In 
the cities it has crowded out several 
thousand horses, in the past year, in- 
creasing thereby the possibilities of 
traffic and reducing the amount of space 
required for each vehicle. Delivery 
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wagons and heavy trucks are rapidly 
being harnessed to motors for almost 
every conceivable class of. work. The 
touring cars are becoming popular 
features of our annual summer vaca- 
tion. Last year several thousand peo- 
ple took their vacations in motor cars 
across the country, and the past winter 
has witnessed a great exodus of motor 
car parties to the countries south of us. 
The so-called invasion of Europe next 
summer by American touring machines 
will further add to the pleasures of va- 
cation motoring. Besides the cars which 
will enter this touring competition, sev- 
eral hundred others will accompany 
them simply as sightseers. Touring 
Europe in motor cars will thus soon be- 
come almost as popular as traveling 
from place to place in the regulation 
passenger trains. To make this work 
simplér for visitors, French and Ger- 
man agencies have been established for 
accommodating visiting Americans with 
reliable cars, drivers and road maps. 

The development of the motor boat 
has been the result of the improvement 
in automobile manufacture, and “motor- 
ing on the water” is almost as popular 
as on the land. Typical automobile en- 
gines are transferred to large and small 
boats, and the navigation of our inland 
waters, bays and rivers in speedy craft 
is as simple and luxurious as traveling 
on land. The doom of the small yacht 
is thus sounded, and the man who could 
not afford a steam yacht finds today that 
he has a fair substitute in the motor 
boat. 

The terrors of snow and ice have been 
partly banished by the automobile. With 
the improved non-skidding tires motor- 
ing is carried on today over snow and 
ice where no horse-drawn vehicle could 
go. The past winter has demonstrated 
the feasibility of traveling in automo- 
biles over the snow. Even with the 
heavy drifts of snow of February travel- 
ing was not seriously interrupted. The 
development of the motor sleigh has also 
steadily advanced, and with traction 
wheels cutting into the snow or ice the 
vehicle is propelled on runners across 
almost any kind of a smooth surface of 
snow. In Canada a number of touring 
parties were made up to go hunting and 
exploring in the out of the way corners 
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UPTON SINCLAIR AND HELICON HALL 


of the wilderness. These were typical, 
up to date sleighing parties. The vehi- 
cles were equipped with adjustable 
sleigh runners and the power supplied 
by automobile motors. The wheels ob- 
tained their tractive power by means of 
sharp spikes embedded in the tires. 
Motoring is a special feature in con- 
nection with the new sport of balloon- 
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ing. Parties follow the balloons in their 
motor cars, and keep in touch with the 
aeronauts either by means of wireless 
telegraphy or by telephone lines con- 
necting the cars and flying machines. 
Those who do not care to make ascen- 
sions can thus enjoy the thrills of flying 
thru the air by proxy. : 


New Yor« City. 


Upton Sinclair and Helicon Hall 


BY MRS. L. H. HARRIS 


was burned, and during the six 

months that it was the home of 
Mr. Sinclair and his colony, it probably 
sheltered more ungrateful guests and ig- 
noble spies than any other home in the 
State of New Jersey—visitors who 
smelled the butter and tested hospitality 
by the kind of food they got, college stu- 
dents who hired themselves as servants 
and thought it was finny to write 
about what they heard and saw 
for the New York papers. If the ser- 
vants of private families ever discover 
what popular literary material they have 
at their command, the servant problem 
will become more complicated than it is 
and the tales told will surpass anything 
ever written about Helicon Hall. So 
many things are ridiculously true which 
have had no bearing upon the real sig- 
nificance of Mr. Sinclair’s experiment. 
The reporters have usually missed that 
in their effort to make fun of the rubber 
trees. However, Mr. Sinclair is likely 
to find out how really friendly people 
were to him all the time. He will get 
many messages, and more offers of help 
than he can accept. 

But now I come to what I have to say 
myself about Sinclair and his colony. I 
draw the curtain gently but firmly upon 
the scene of our first meeting. When a 
reviewer has said that an author has a 
“buzzard genius,” it is none of the read- 
er’s business to know “what happened 
when they met face to face. It is enough to 
say that eventually the reviewer not only 
withdrew the objectionable description of 


C) N the 16th of March Helicon Hall 


his genius (altho still holding that “The 
Jungle” is a book of horrors and inde- 
scribable odors!), and that she was for 
a short time in Helicon Hall as Mr. Sin- 
clair’s guest. And what follows is in the 
nature of suggestions for the new colony 
which is now being planned, based upon 
some impressions I received of the old 
colony, and in doing so I do not expect 
Mr. Sinclair to have the wisdom to carry 
them out, but at least I shall have dis- 
charged my duty. 

This first colony was planned accord- 
ing to the ideas advanced in a very clever 
article on Co-operative Homes, written 
by the most brilliant woman economist 
in America and published in THe INDE- 
PENDENT July 14th, 1904, and in doing 
that Mr. Sinclair unconsciously took a 
cruel advantage of the author. 

Sinclair nearly realized the thing she 
advocated, and he filled it with people of 
much the same views and quality, but she 
would not live there. 

But this is not censure; it is*a plain 
statement of inevitable human nature. 
And few of us know how soon we would 
show the same kind if our theory were 
put to the test. Fortunately, few of us 
have to reckon so unexpectedly with an 
idealist like Sinclair, who has a pioneer 
zeal for creating a little new heaven and 
a little new earth, if he exhausts all 
economics and the pragmatic philosophy 
for the making and doing his own scrip- 
tures. 

The thing that at once excited my 
doubts as to the success of the Helicon 
Hall colony was the plain inference that 
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cverything possible was done to secure 
happiness, as if the people were already 
epicurean in their demands. The place 
was beautiful and clean, and possessed 
more “attractions” than a summer hotel 
that must cater to the whims of a vaca- 
tion crowd. I thought of a rich old man 
who bought a patent bath tub, a thousand 
dollar bed, and hired an expensive cook. 
Before the end of the year he was bath- 
ing in a spring branch, sleeping on a pal- 
let, and eating ash-cake. That is not the 
perversity of human nature; it is just the 
nature of human nature. And, just so, 
you cannot make people happy, because 
they do not want to be.. They only think 
they want happiness, but by actual ex- 
periment they can bear less of it patiently 
than any other kind of experience. Sin- 
clair ought to have known better than to 
arrange a system of living at Helicon 
Hall which offered in the most aggravat- 
ing, ostentatious.way the very thing peo- 
ple do not want. And in building the 
home for his new colony he should bear 
this in mind. 


things he could do without lest I lay my- 
self under the suspicion of making fun, 


first of his prosperity, and then of his 
misfortune. But, really, there was no 
need of a pipe organ. And, after all, that 
beautiful chimney was expensive and 
dangerous. 

And what was the result of this strain 
after happiness? Every member of the 
colony wore an obviously redeemed look, 
much too bright to last.. I have seen the 
same expression immediately after re- 
vivals, but I never knew it to wear well. 
It is a spiritual pose of the face. Now, 
the face, with all its gifts of expression 
and reserve, is a kind of government in- 
tended by nature to conceal the privacy 
of the soul. I thought Mr. Sinclair’s 
colonists looked too much as if they were 
having their pictures taken to illustrate 
‘happiness. They will not wear that be- 
atific look while they are rebuilding their 
homes, but they will be really happier. 

Every one who knew of my visit to 
Helicon Hall asked me about “the 
fare”’—that is a _ significant circum- 
stance. When they get down to the 
living particulars, people always ask 
first about “the fare.” It is the way 
they are made, in spite of all you can 
do. Now there were many things about 


I hesitate to mention the- 


the old home of the colony fashioned 
upon a nobler scale than “the fare,” but, 
I repeat, it was good, well cooked and 
there was a plenty. It is at this point 
that Mr. Sinclair must be warned. If 
you want to excite base ingratitude in 
mortal man give him wholesome food 
three hundred and sixty-five days in the 
year. What he wants is occasional 
hardships in diet ‘and occasional de- 
bauches in feasting. In his savage state 
this has always been his disposition, and 
civilization has only intensified it. And 
that is not all. A man will eat bread and 
bacon the year around at his own table 
without a murmur, who will sulk if his 
landlady (even if she is a co-operative 
landlady at that!) gives him turkey 
three times in succession. The angels 
in heaven’ cannot make a co-operative 
feeder out of such an animal. Now if 
Mr. Sinclair will consider. what I am 
about to say it will save some wear and 
tear to his philosophy. Let the colonists 
live together as they did before, if they 
really like the herd life that much, but 
let each family have a little gas-stove 
kitchen of its own, where they can 
gratify that part of their nature which 
is not socialistic, nor co-operative, but 
primitively individualistic. This would 
not be so economical, of course; but, 
after all, being economical ought not to 
be the chief end of existence, any more 
than extravagance should be. The chief 
end of life is to do your job, and to 
bring up a private personal family of 
your own, even at the extra expense of 
kitchen furniture, and a greater va- 
riety of foods which may not always be 
digestible. I have no doubt that every 
colonist in Helicon Hall had a bag of 
things injurious to eat in his closet, be- 
cause the food at the table was so 
healthy. There is something mean and 
contradictory in every man’s stomach 
which makes him crave an occasional 
indigestion. 

And now a word about Mr. Sinclair 
in his larger relation to the public. For, 
whatever we may think of his views, he 
has become the stepfather of a very large 
class of American citizens who are in 
need of chasterfing. He is not a man of 
sufficient dignity to do it without excit- 
ing humorous comments, but he has the 
will and the courage, two qualities often 
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found lacking in persons of monumental 
dignity. He is also entitléd to the re- 
spect accorded everywhere to absolute 
sincerity. And he wins admiration 
when we consider that neither hardship 
nor success have made him less an ideal- 
ist or covetous, for he does not know 
the meaning of avarice. His limitations 
are of another order, and so curious that 
they should be of special interest to peo- 
ple interested in psychic phenomena. He 
has identified himself so thoroly with 
characters whom he came to admire dur- 
ing the formative years of his life as to 
have acquired a second composite na- 
ture, made up almost childishly of the 
leading traits of his models. He had 
“three friends,” he says, who had the 
“molding” of his character. These were 
Jesus, Hamlet and Shelley. I do not 
know where Shelley comes‘in unless it is 
in what somebody called Shelley’s dis- 
position to beat his “luminous wings in 
the void.” And this is an absurd exag- 


geration except that Sinclair really has 
a splendor of the mind which so far has 
been darkened by a kind of incoherence 


or hysteria. How much his hardships 
had to.do with this remains to be seen. 
His resemblance to Hamlet is easier to 


Py 
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define, for he has actually convinced a 
good many people that he is a little mad. 
He is, however, shrewdly sane, with an 
unconscious trick of counterfeiting Ham- 
let. He has a gaze and a manner at 
times that make the beholder want to 
call Yorick. And there is an egotistical 
remoteness, at first puzzling. It is not a 
pose, but a conviction, a sedate exalta- 
tion, that puts him out of drawing with 
his own smaller personality, a solemn 
self-achieved caricature, so to speak. 
You will understand by remembering 
that Jesus is one of his friends,;and he 
has missed his cue by falling into a his- 
trionic imitation of the Great Galilean. 
It is the dramatic difference between be- 
ing a prophet and a disciple. 

The experiment of a co-operative 
home colony can only be an incident with 
such a.man. If I were a prophet’or even 
the son of a prophet I would predict that 
he will. be the first to séll out his interest 
in that enterprise. It is impossible to 
say whether he is really so different from 
other people, but evidence goes to show 
that he is, and he feels it so keenly him- 
self that he will never be satisfied unti! 
he can compare his own shadow with that 
of the lone palm tree in the wide desert. 


Nasuvitns, Tens 


Daybreak 


BY GEORGE HERBERT CLARKE 


Sun! Sun! Sun! Sun! 


Chorus of earth-birds, chorus of sky-birds, myriad matins begun, 
Cross-tangled adventurous music, anthems of awe, 

Of appeal, adoration: litanies now of law, 

And now raptured singings of trust in the truth of the light, 

The Lighter’s proud power, and the rich-altared East, all bedight 
With the glimmer, the glow, and the glory, till it mounts into flame, 
And the mass-music mightily swells to the sovereign Name— 


Sun! 


As his garment, incredibly golden, the edge of the world has won, 
And life is astir, and love is alive, and the sighing and sleeping are done, 


Sun! Sun! Sun! 
Macon, Ga, 
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THE LABORATORY: AND CHICKEN-YARD OF 


THE CARNEGIE STATION FOR EXPERIMENTAL 


EVOLUTION AT COLD SPRING HARBOR, LONG ISLAND. 


The Work of the Carnegie Institution 


BY R. S. WOODWARD 


PRESIDENT OF THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTION 


HILE the Carnegie Institution 
has been in existence a suffi- 
cient length of time for the 

public to be familiar at least with the 
general purposes for which it was found- 
ed, it may be well to quote these para- 
graphs from the articles of its incorpora- 
tion: 

“The objects of the corporation shall be to 
encourage in the broadest and most liberal 
manner, investigation, research and discovery 
and the application of knowledge to the im- 
provement of mankind, and in particular to 
conduct, endow and assist investigation in any 
department of science, literature and art, and 
to this end to co-operate with governments, 
universities, colleges, technical schools, learned 
societies and individuals.” 

Even this brief outline indicates the 
great possibilities and broad scope of 
activities in which the Institution can 
engage. Five years have elapsed since 
the date of its original organization, and 
with each year its work has so expanded 
and increased in importance that those 
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who have kept in touch with it realize 
not only the wide field which it occupies, 


but the essential part it is already filling 


in human progress. When I say that at 
the present time the Institution is work- 
ing in co-operation with about one hun- 
dred others, thru no less than four hun- 
dred individuals, a clearer idea can be 
gained of the extent of its interests. 
During the year just closed another de- 
partment has been added. This new de- 
partment is occupied with measurements 
of the positions and the motions of the 
so-called fixed stars, and it contemplates, 
as one of the essential parts of its pro- 
gram, the temporary establishment of an 
observatory in the Southern Hemisphere. 
Since the work of this department is 
chiefly devoted to meridian measure- 
ments and their applications, it may be 
conveniently designated as the Depart- 
ment of Meridian Astrometry. The 
work of the Desert Botanical Laboratory. 
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which was previously conducted by a 
non-resident advisory committee, has 
been enlarged and placed under the 
charge of Dr. Daniel T. MacDougal as 
resident director. Since the scope of 
the work is chiefly botanical in this de- 
partment, it has been designated as the 
Department of Botanical Research. 
With these the larger projects now under 
way are enumerated in the following 
list: Botanical Research, Economics and 
Sociology, Experimental Evolution, His- 
torical Research, Horticulture, Marine 
Biology, Meridian Astrometry, Nutri- 
tion, Solar Physics, Terrestrial Mag- 
netism, Work in Geophysics. 

It is obvious that these departments 
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brief outline of some of their accomplish- 
ments may be.included. That devoted to 
botanical research has had a reservation 
of 840 acres set apart for its use by the 
Territory of Arizona. On this tract, 
which is situated near the city of Tuc- 
son, a laboratory was.-erected, which, 
during the year has been enlarged, thus 
giving the investigators of desert: plant 
life, much needed room. In addition, 
however, several stations have. been 
established for studying the conditions 
of plant life at Alpine hights. This. de- 


partment has taken up the study of 
vegetation in the. Southern basin of Cali- 
fornia, which offers especial opportuni- 
ties for ascertaining the origin of the 














ROBERT SIMPSON 


WOODWARD, 


President Carnegie Institution, Washington, D. C. 


embrace so many lines of investigation 
and research that little more than a ref- 
erence to them can be made in an article 
of the present character. However, a 


specialized flora which inhabit this and 
other portions of the arid regions of 
North America. Several years have al- 
ready been given to the study with im- 
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portant results. The influence of alti- 
tude and climatic factors upon vegetation 
has been another feature of the work ‘in 
the botanical department ; also the move- 














LLOYD-CREAK DIP CIRCLE 


Foi measuring the dip of the magnetic needle and 
the strength of the earth’s total magnetic force. 


ments and distribution of desert vegeta- 
tion, root habits, soil and air tempera- 
tures. Obviously field work has been of 
much importance and’ ‘has been carried 
on extensively. 
One of the most promising as well. as 
novel and interesting departments of 
work started by the Institution is that 
devoted to experimental evolution, at 
Cold Spring Harbor, L. I., under the 
direction of Prof. Charles B. Davenport. 
In this department an attempt is being 
made to determine by direct observation 
and experiment the characteristic rela- 
tions or laws manifested by the compli- 
cated process of evolution in plants and 
animals. Thus the phenomena of hered- 
ity, hybridization, mutation, etc., are 
here studied by substantially the same 
methods as those applied by the astron- 
omer to the stars or by the chemist to 
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inorganic matter. And just as these 
methods have yielded an abundant har- 
vest of valuable results in the latter sci- 
ences, so may we confidently anticipate 
at least equally valuable results from the 
application of like methods to the prob- 
lems of evolution. The intrinsic diffi- 
culties of these problems are very great, 
however, and they demand, therefore, an 
ample allowance of time as well as a 
peculiar degree of patience for their solu- 
tion. For the work of this department 
especially, and for nearly all of the de- 
partmental work of the Institution in 
fact, a decade is the smallest convenient 
time unit for measuring the progress of 
the. more important investigations now 
under way. 

The two years of work at this station 
have been largely preparatory, but 
enough has been done to prove that the 
departn:ent will be one of the most im- 
portant of the Institution, for such sub- 
jects as the inheritance of character- 
istics, the role of Selection, origin of 
new characteristics and identity of evo- 
lutionary processes in plants and ani- 
mals have received careful consideration 
and are undef investigation. The ex- 
pansion of the botanical work has made 
it necessary to rent a parcel of land sit- 
uated about a mile distant from the sta- 
tion. The investigations upon insects 
have made more rapid progress as the 


.. technical difficulties of breeding them 


have been overcome. They have proved 
excellent material for experiments on 
the influence of changed conditions of 
life. Valuable results have been gained 
on the inheritance of different types of 
variations: 

Experiments in the biological division 
have been conducted on a somewhat 
elaborate scale owing to increased facil- 
ities provided for it. Sixty distinct sets 
of experiments were made with poultry. 
Approximately 10,000 eggs were record- 
ed, with few exceptions, from exactly 
known mother and father. ‘The number 
of chicks hatched was 2,985; and more 
or less complete records were obtained 
also from about 3,000 chicks that devel- 
oped, but did not hatch. All of these 
have been described and the records tab- 
ulated, to be used for immediate publi- 
cation of results, or to be held awaiting 
further information. The births of the 
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year include six goats, six sheep and 
twenty cats, all of which are under 


observation for the purpose of obtain- - 


ing data as to evolution and other 
phases. Experiments in the growth of 
hybrid vegetation have also been con- 
ducted, and a large collection of flora 
made for the herbarium. 

The efforts of Mr. Luther Burbank in 
California are independent of work in 
progress on Long Island. A committee 
of the Institution has been in consulta- 
tion with Mr. Burbank and~ plans 
adopted for its future. Several inves- 
tigators associated with the Institution 
have also visited his experimental farms 
‘to observe his methods, and as a result 
have been greatly benefited. An idea of 
what he is accomplishing may be gained 
from the fact that at his station in the 
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rieties of wild and locally known plants 
have been received and are being care- 
fully inspected for characters of value 
either for economic or scientific pur- 
poses. Five hundred and twenty-two 
native species and varieties were re- 
ceived from native collectors in South 
America, 241 from Australia and New 
Zealand, and nearly 200 from various 
other parts of the world, among them 
many promising new types of solanums, 
opuntias, native wild fruits and vegeta- 
bles, locally known, and medicinal plants, 
trees, shrubs and flowers, nearly. all 
from seeds, thus obviating danger of in- 
sect pests and greatly lessening the ex- 
pense and giving a better opportunity 
for selection by having greater num- 
bers. 

Geophysical investigations have been 














60-INCH MIRROR TURNED DOWN FOR TESTING. 
Solar Observatory, Mount Wilson, Cal. 


past year the work of crossing and the 
continual selection of promising varia- 
tions has continued as before, and an 
unusual number of new species and va- 


carried on independently during the year 
along three distinct lines by three inves- 
tigators, and many results have been an- 
nounced. Among these it may suffice 
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here to instance two only, namely, the 
volume by Professor Adams and his as- 
sociate, Professor Coker, on the elastic 
properties of some of the principal rocks, 
of interest and value alike to the geolo- 
gist and the engineer; and the process 
developed by Dr. Day for the produc- 
tion of the remarkable substance known 
as quartz glass, which promises to be of 
great practical value by reason of its 
high melting point and its low rate of 
expansion under temperature changes. 
The novel experimental work under 
the direction of Dr. Day requires un- 
usual laboratory facilities, especially in 
the way of high temperature and high 
pressure equipment and ample space 
therefor. To meet this requirement the 
trustees at their last meeting, in response 
to a recommendation of the executive 
committee, voted an appropriation of 
$150,000 for the purchase of a site and 
for the construction and equipment of a 
laboratory adequate to this work. Ac- 
cordingly a site of five acres of land, on 
an isolated hill in the subdivision known 
as Azadia, in the District of Columbia, 
was purchased. Title was acquired to 
this site in 1906. Plans for the proposed 
laboratory were prepared and the con- 
tract for the construction was let in 
1906. _Work of construction is now 
moving rapidly forward, and it is ex- 
pected that the laboratory will be ready 
for occupancy not later than July Ist, 
1907. 
The location of the laboratory of the 
. Department of Marine Biology at Dry 
Tortugas, Fla., has required a develop- 
ment along somewhat different lines 
from those followed by other depart- 
ments.» Altho this location is uniquely 
favorable in respect to abundance of 
marine fauna available, it is so isolated 
and so-subject to tropical storms that 
the laboratory may not be safely kept 
open for investigation thruout the year. 
’ Thus far, therefore, the director, Dr. 
Mayer, has not sought to attach to his 
department a permanent scientific staff. 
Instead of doing so he has invited, dur- 
ing each of the past two summer seasons, 
a number of trained investigators to be- 
come guests of and to pursue investiga- 
tions at the laboratory. Under the ad- 
ministration of Dr. Mayer this tentative 
plan has worked so promisingly that it 
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appears to be well worthy of considera- 
tion with a view to its application to 
some other departments. By a proper 
selection of associate investigators and 
by limiting eligibility to men and women 
of proved capacity for research, an ex- 
tension of.this plan to other departments 
may be expected not only to stimulate 
fruitful activity among competent investi- 
gators, but also to mitigate the difficulties 
which beset the administration of minor 
grants to miscellaneous applicants. 

The operations of the Department of 
Solar Physics, under the direction of 
Prof. George E. Hale, of Mount Wilson, 
and at Pasadena, Cal., have made grati- 
fying progress during the year. While 
the artificers have been busily engaged, 
at San Francisco and at the shops of the 
department at Pasadena, in perfecting 
the mountings and equipment of the 
60-inch reflecting telescope, the staff at 
the Solar Observatory on Mount Wilson 
has been equally active with the present 
limited equipment in the work of ob- 
servation and in the more difficult work 
of interpreting the observed data. 

The telescope just mentioned’ is now 
being mounted in a testing laboratory 
at Pasadena, and its parts are expected to 
be ready for transportation to the sum- 
mit of Mount Wilson early next spring. 
An indispensable adjunct to the observa- 
tory on Mount Wilson is a physical 
laboratory, which has been completed, 
equipped and put in operation during..the 
year. By means of this laboratory many 
of the phenomena observed in the sun 
may be reproduced artificially and_ stud- 
ied thus deliberately and repeatedly. 

The work of investigation during the 
year has been done with the aid of the 
Snow telescope, equipped with the large 
spectroheliograph and the Littrow spec- 
trograph. The sun is now photographed 
every clear morning and afternoon with 
this spectroheliograph, the daily record 
comprising photographs taken with cal- 
cium, hydrogen and iron lines, together 
with photographs of the chromosphere 
and prominences in calcium light. 

Excellent photographs of sun-spot 
spectra have been obtained with the aid 
of the Littrow spectrograph, and these 
have served, in connection with labora- 
tory studies, in the investigation of the 
cause of the characteristic phenomena of 
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spot spectra. The same instrument has 
been used in a spectrographic investiga- 
tion of the solar rotation, which has al- 
ready yielded excellent results. 

The extensive researches of the De- 
partment of Terrestrial Magnetism have 
secured during the year large additions 
to magnetic data from widely separated 
parts of the earth. Land observations 
for magnetic elements have been made 
at numerous stations in the United 
States, Canada, the Pacific Islands and 
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from the points of view jointly of quan- 
tity and quality of the observations ob- 
tained. From the extensive additions to 


‘existing knowledge of the magnetic ele- 


ments of the Pacific thus gained it will 
soon be practicable to produce greatly 
improved magnetic charts for the bene- 
fit of the rapidly growing commerce of 
this ocean. 

The importance of the problem of hu- 
man nutrition has caused the Institution 
to make investigations along three dis- 
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China, while the observing ship “Galilee” 
has been continued during the year in 
the magnetic survey of the Pacific Ocean 


started during the preceding year. Dur- 
ing her first voyage, beginning August 5, 


1905, and ending December 9, 1905, this. 


ship traversed circuits aggregating I1,- 
ooo nautical miles. During her second 
voyage, beginning March 2, 1906, and 
ending October 13, 1906, she traversed 
circuits aggregating 15,000 nautical 
miles. The success attending these ex- 
peditions has been highly satisfactory 


SPECTROSCOPIC LABORATORY. 


tinct lines. The investigations which 
have been conducted at Yale University, 
Wesleyan University and the Connecti- 
cut Agricultural Experiment Station 
have already made important additions 
to the data which has heretofore been 
obtained regarding food properties and 
the effect of feeding and fasting on the 
human and animal systems. uch has 
been accomplished thru chemical 
analysis, especially in determining the 
composition of various proteins. Grain, 
vegetables, nuts, seeds of different kinds 
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as well as flesh, milk and eggs are being 
examined to determine the proportion 
of glutanimic acid and other substances 
yielded. 
tensively, this grain has -been subjected 
to a very exhaustive study to determine 
the chemistry of its constituents: The 
result of these investigations will be to 
throw much additional light on the ¢con- 
ditions producing abnormal nutrition 
and the remedies which may be avail- 
able. 

The subject of astronomy is being 
given such attention that the Institution 
expects to complete a catalog within the 
next decade, in which all stars down to 
those of the seventh magnitude inclusive 


As wheat flour is used so ex- 
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when it is stated that a preliminary cat- 
alog now in preparation will contain the 
computed positions and motions of 6,000 
stars. 

The trustees of the Institution have 
determined to aid liberally all of the 
projects which have been decided to be 
of sufficient importance. Nearly $450,- 
ooo will be disbursed during the present 
year in grants to the various depart- 
ments and larger undertakings, while 
about $100,000 has been provided for 
minor investigations and for the expense 
of associates and assistants in research. 
It has been decided to apply a fund of 
$70,000 for publication, owing to the 
wide distribution and demand for litera- 
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THE “GALILEE” AT SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
Dressed in honor of Washington’s Birthday, February 


22, 


will be located as to their precise posi- 
tions in the heavens. This work has 
been in progress under the supervision 
of Prof. Lewis Boss. To accomplish 
it successfully a series of observations 
will be necessary in the Southern Hem- 
isphere as well as our own, consequent- 
ly a meridian observatory for this pur- 
pose will be established in the hem- 
isphere for a period of years at least, as 
over 15,000 stars must be studied with 
the view of accurately determining their 
motion. In fact, a list of about 25,000 
is being prepared for observation, of 
which about one-third are south of the 
equator. A further idea of the magni- 
tude of this undertaking may be gained 
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ture of the Institution. The extent of 
publication is evidenced by the fact that 
out of fifty-seven works thus far issued 
on various subjects, nineteen came from 
the press during the past year, while 
thirty-one are now in press. In connec- 
tion with this a brief reference may be 
made to a most important division of the 
Institution’s activity—the Department of 
Historical Research, under the present 
supervision of Prof. J. F. Jameson. It 
has revealed remarkable opportunities 
for the suitable collection and compila- 
tion of historical data, especially regard- 
ing America, and has further demon- 
strated the great necessity for such 
work. 
Wasuincrton, D. C. 
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Crosby Called Back 


(Ernest Crosby, poet and reformer, died January 3, 1907.) 


BY EDWIN MARKHAM 


AutHor oF “THe Man WitnH tHe Hoe, 


y . 206: 


Crossy, why did you leave us? 
We needed you here in the fight. 
Why did the high gods bereave us? 
We needed your strong arm, believe us, 
To carry the torch in the night. 


They sounded recall and you started, 
And now you are There upon guard, 

In the band of the heroes departed, 

Still fighting our battle, high-hearted, 
Our Captain, our Brother, our Bard. 


You went as a knight goes a-faring, 
To join the brave comrades above, 

To rally where Lincoln and Waring 

And Greeley and all of the daring 
Still fight in the battle of love. 


The Herods of hatred assailed you; 
They pricked you with thorns and with 
spears : 
But up in the Light, when Earth failed you, 
The heroes of heav’n, they hailed you— 
Jones, Garrison, George, and the seers. 


High souls that had valor and vision, 
High souls that passed under the rod; 
Yet held on through scourge and derision, 

Still calling the world to decision, 
To choose between Mammon and God. 


From purple and pomp, you elected 
To walk in the gray common road. 

To keep your free soul, high-erected, 

You joined the despised, the rejected, 
To lift at the terrible load. 


We saw you, with strong face unfearing, 
Make way through the noise of the horde— 
Right on through the jibe and the jeering; 
And ever to’ laughter and fleering, 
Your song was your answering sword. 


What voice will now speak for the humble, 
Crosby—yea speak for us all? 
What hand light the way where we stumble? 
What hand stay the pillars that crumble, 
And put back the stones in the wall? 


Afid now that your errand is ended, 
And now that your steps go afar, 
What strong soul will catch up the splendid 
High dream that your spirit attended— 
he purpose of God for our star? 


Staten Istanp, N. Y. 
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The New President of the University 
of Chicago 


BY SHAILER MATHEWS, A.M., D.D. 


[Professor Mathews is Dean of the Divinity School of the University of Chicago, the 
author of “The Social Teaching of Jesus,” “The French Revolution—a Sketch,” etc., 
and other volumes on religious and social subjects. He is also the editor of The World 
Today, the able monthly magazine of current events published in Chicago.—Eptror.] 


OT long go I asked an exceeding- 

N ly clever man to write a sketch 

of one of his friends. His reply 

was a polite refusal. He said he knew 
him too well. 

Friendship lays no such penalty upon 
one who knows President Judson. It 
will permit one to differ with him in 
matters of policy to the point of frank 
criticism, but it does not enjoin a public 
appreciation of his career and fitness for 
his present position. 

Harry Pratt Judson is in the best sense 
of the word a school man. He is not a 


creature of that process of precocious 
specialization with which our higher edu- 
cation is at present afflicted. From 1870 
to 1885 he was a teacher and principal of 
the High School in Troy, N. Y., going 
there directly upon his graduation at 


Williams College. For seven years after 
that he was Professor of History in the 
University of Minnesota, and in 1892 he 
came to the University of Chicago as one 
of the first three choices of President 
Harper. From that time until this he has 
borne increasingly the burden of admin- 
istration of an institution whose admin- 
istrative like its academic policies have 
had few precedents and many changes. 
Thruout these years he has been at the 
head of the Department of Political 
Science ; has written a number of books 
especially adapted for schools and the 
larger reading public; has directed some 
of the most important research work that 
has been done in the field of constructive 
politics; was the first president of the 
Quadrangle Club; has been dean of ‘the 
Graduate School and then of the facul- 
ties, and has always been a loyal friend 
and colleague. 

In the field of university administra- 
tion he has been easily the most promi- 
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university's management. 


nent man in the faculties. It was_he 
who next to President Harper carrie 
into actual working the scheme of the 
Other men in 
the university have talked more and have 
figured more in the public eye, but Dr. 
Judson’s regulative motive has been effi- 
ciency rather than display. He has never 
sought to be prominent, but has devoted 
himself to the university with a self-ef- 
facement that was as unstudied as it was 
sincere. 

No man in the university has been 
more concerned in public affairs. For 
a number of years he was deeply inter- 
ested in local politics, seeking to advance 
reform movements by co-operation with 
that section of the party known as “The 
Machine.” It must be admitted that 
some of his friends doubted the wisdom 
of his alignment, and from the point of 
view of theoretical reform it was certain- 
ly somewhat paradoxical. But his influ- 
ence was none the less felt, and he was 
enabled to bring about the nomination 
and election of certain candidates who 
had some share in developing such mod- 
erate reforms as Cook County Repub- 
licanism could endure. What was most 
important, he was instrumental in bring- 
ing about legislation insuring direct pri- 
maries and a-constitutional amendment 
making it possible for Chicago to seek a 
new charter. 

But President Judson possesses the 
savoir faire which is more than tact, for 
it is the outcome of a sincerely and gen- 
ially helpful nature. Since his election 
to the presidency he has had a number 
of capital opportunities to make small 
blunders, but he has not seized one. of 
them. On the evening of his election he 
attended a banquet given by members. of 
the faculty in honor of one of the former 
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NEW PRESIDENT OF THE 


members of the university, Professor H. 
H. Donaldson; now of Wister Institute. 
A less tactful man might have easily 
spoiled the occasion or at least have di- 
verted it from its original importance. 
President Judson in an extremely happy 
way swung an interest that at one mo- 
ment threatened to center about himself 
back to its real center, at the same time 
paying respect to a former colleague. 
This sincerity of purpose’ and ‘utter 
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Dr. Judson as dean of the faculties and 
as acting president. Until within the 
last few weeks of his administration in 
the latter capacity there was practically 
no discussion as to Dr. Harper’s suc- 
cessor. His loss was still too recent and 
too much felt, but when the question at 
last was faced the answer had already 
been given. Dr. Judson was already de 
facto president; it remained only to 
make him de jure. 














HARRY PRATT JUDSON. 


absence of anything in any way resem- 
bling self-seeking is a prophecy of a suc- 
cessful administration. Two years ago 
men speculated as to who ever could 
take up President Harper’s work. As 
a matter of fact, fate cast the decision 
into the lap of circumstance and events 
made the choice. During the year pre- 
ceding and the year following President 
Harper’s death, the administration of the 
university increasingly centered about 


The new president has made no in- 
augural statement or speeches upon his 
future policy: It is doubtful whether 
he will announce any program beyond 
one of the most general nature. He is 
not an educational speculator, but an 
educational administrator. In a very 
true sense he is the creature of the uni- 
versity’s own life. There can be little 
doubt that under his administration the 
share of the faculties in the management 
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of the institution will be as great as un- 
der President Harper, probably greater. 
The university’s business will be con- 
ducted with dispatch. President Judson 
is a man of quick decisions on all mat- 
ters where large policies are not in- 
volved. Then he tempers promptness 
with reflection. Already there are evi- 
dences that research work in the grad- 
uate school will be developed. The 
question of segregation, which flared up 
so fiercely several years ago, tho all but 
never mentioned now upon the campus, 
will not be again agitated. New dormi- 
tories for women as well as other build- 
ings will be built. President Judson has 
already committed himself to the raising 
of salaries of others than the heads of 
departments. He is a friend of the un- 
dergraduates, but even more of worthy 
scholarship, and the past year has seen 
a quiet but -steady pruning of under- 
.graduate lists of incompetents or those 
otherwise undesirable. 

The attitude of the faculties toward 
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President Judson is one of cordial sup- 
port. There will be honest differences 
of opinion as to policy between them and 
him in the future as in the past, but un- 
less all signs fail the University of Chi- 
cago under President Judson is passing 
into a new stage of solidarity and devel- 
opment. No man is better calculated 
than he to serve as leader in this new 
epoch. He respects the limits set by 
budgets, hé dares refuse requests he 
would rather grant. He knows the uni- 
versity as no other man now living; he 
has always been a factor in shaping its 
general policies; he sympathizes with 
its ambitions, and he knows its needs 
and its possibilities. Under him it may 
be expected to express more fully its 
own institutional self-consciousness and 
to enter a period of intensive and ex- 
tensive but always healthy growth along 
the lines already established under the 
leadership of President Harper, and to a 
very large degree by President Judson 


himself. 


Curicaco, IL. 


A Simple Solution of the Spelling 


Reform Controversy 
, BY FRANK CRANE 


"% 


C) VER and over again have the ad-— 


vocates of spelling reform proved 
their case, only to be baffled each 
time by the obstinacy of vested interests 
and the indifference of the public. To 
be sure, there is something to be said on 
both sides; indeed, so much to be said 
on both sides that we may as well despair 
of ever reducing our printing to “visible 
speech.” There is, however, a solution 
of this whole controversy; it is the one 
herewith submitted, with the glad assur- 
ance that it can awaken the antagonism 
of no one, that it is simple and under- 
standable and practical, that it appeals to 
all minds who love reason, and that it 
cuts in one stroke the Gordian knot of 
our difficulty. It is this: 
Instead of trying to conform our spell- 


ing to our speech, let us conform our 
speech to our spelling. 

Those who do not at once recognize 
the dazzling brilliancy of this suggestion 
may be helped by the following consid- 
erations : 

1. Spoken sounds are, in the nature of 
the case, shifting; they change with the 
generations, and they are different in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. The South- 
erner’s words do not sound at all like the 
Yankee’s, neither does an inhabitant of 
Chicago talk like a native of London. 
But printed words are fixed. In turning 
our attention to a reform in speech, there- 
fore, we are dealing with the more plia- 
ble material. 

2. To change our printed words would 
involve an enormous expense.. All that 
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vast literature now in type would be ren- 
dered useless. School text books would 
have to be made anew, a point which can- 
not fail to appeal to the heads of large 
families. This argument is placed thus 
foremost, as one which comes home to all 
classes; to the rich, because they have 
now hardly enough for their luxuvies, 
and to the poor, because they have little 
to spare from their necessities. 


-3. In pronouncing words exactly as - 


they are spelled we would be doing no 
more than is now done by other races, 
the German and the Italian, for instance. 
I remember once trying to ask an Italian 
lady how she spelled a certain word, un- 
familiar to me, that she had used. To 
my confusion I could not think of the 
Italian for “spell.” Having recourse to 
the dictionary I was still further dis- 
mayed to find that there was no such 
word in the language. The Italians have 
no word for “spelling,” because they do 
not have the thing. Instead of lettering 
a word they “syllabize” it (sillabare). 
When they pronounce a word slowly, syl- 
lable by syllable, there can be no question 
as to how it is spelled. 

Now, think of cutting out all spelling 
books and all the weary hours spent over 
them; a most unsatisfactory labor, for 
Dr. Johnson tells us that, while it is no 
credit to us to be called a good speller, it 
is a disgrace to be a poor speller. Reflect 
upon the moments of anguish we have 
spent wondering whether it was ie or ¢éi, 
and no dictionary at hand! All this could 
be rectified by simply pronouncing the 
words as they are spelled. It is so easy I 
am almost ashamed to suggest it. 

4. To illustrate how it should be done, 
let us take a concrete example. Of course 
we must agree upon certain invariable 
sounds for each letter or combination of 
letters. Suppose we take, for conven- 
ience’ sake, the Continental method, or, 
more precisely, the Italian, which all ac- 
knowledge to be the easiest to pronounce 
and the most cognate to the English in 
its sounds. We find here no nasals or 
gutturals, no German umlaut sounds nor 
French u’s. In our proposed speech, 
therefore, a is always ah, e is a as in bake, 
i is ¢ as in me, o is as in bone, c is k (fol- 
lowing the Latin), ow is pronounced as 
in how or cow, y is simply another form 
of i. ‘We should then read the first verse 
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of “Mary Had a Little Lamb” this 
wise : 
“Mah-ree hahd ah lee-tlay lahmb 

Whoh- aaa flay-kay wahs whee-tay ahs snow 


Ahnd (array-re whay-ray thaht Mah-ree 


Thay. eamb wahs soo-ray toh go.” 


The rhyme is not, in this instance, as 
Henri Murger would say, “assez mil- 
lionaire,’ but what we lose in con- 
sonance we would gain in picturesque- 
ness. 

Patrick Henry’s famous words would 
sound thus: 

“Ee cah-ray noht what coh-oor-say oh-thayrs 
mah-ee poor-soo-ay, boot ahs fohr may, gee- 
vay may lee-bayr-tee ohr gee-vay may day- 
ahth !” 

I leave it to the unprejudiced reader 
if this does not sound much more as if 
it would provoke people to fight than 
the same words as ordinarily recited. 

5. There would be no such insuper- 
able obstacles in the way of pronouncing 
words as they are spelled as there are 
in the way of spelling words as they are 
pronounced. To mention but one ob- 
stacle, the publishers all oppose spelling 
reform, and every author knows that 
the insides of these gentlemen are of 
brass. The whole country is swarming 
with geniuses whose young hopes have 
been blighted by their tyrannical and 
unreasonable prejudices. But so long 
as this is a free country we may talk as 
we please, even if there be certain 
pestiferous obstacles in the way of writ- 
ing as we please. 

6. The objection may arise that it, 
would be difficult to persuade our fellow 
citizens to adopt our plain and logical 
performances with the tongue. The 
answer is that we should not expect 
them to come with us all at once. At 
first only a few choice souls, who are 
open to the sweet reasonableness of our 
new style of expression, would adopt the 
new way. And this would have its ad- 
vantages. We should be a sort of an 
intellectual aristocracy. One could tell 
an educated man just by hearing him 
talk; just as today, when you hear a 
person say Jaw instead of lor, and idea 
instead of ideer, you know that there 
has been something wrong with his 
bringing up. The policeman at the 
crossing would have no difficulty, under 
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the new régime, in recognizing as cul- 
tured people a gentleman and lady who 
should greet one another on this wise: 


“*Mee day-ahr Mees -Whee-tay, Ee ahm 
char-mayd toh say yow.’ 

‘Whee! gohd mohrn-eeng, Mees-tayr Smeeth! 
How ah-ray yow toh-dah-ee, ahnd how ah-ray 
vowr wee-fay ahnd bah-bee?’ 

‘Ee thahnk yow; nay-vayr bayt-tayr! Eeet ees 
ah fee-nay dah-ee, ees eet noht?’ 

‘Bay-ah-oo-tee-fool wee-aht-heer een-dayd! 
Gohd ahf-tayr-noh-on, Mees-tayr Smeeth!’ 

‘Ah-de-ay-o0, Mees Whee-tay!’ ” 


There is naturally much more to be 
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said to strengthen the proposition heré 
made, but it is the aim of this article to 
be suggestive merely, not exhaustive. 
Of one thing we may be sure, that if a 
President of the United States should 


‘decide to converse and make his public 
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addresses in this way he could not be 

blocked on his pathway: to reform by 

any jealous and reactionary legislative 

body. All the legislators could do would 

be to accuse him of swearing. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Are We Approaching the End of 


Our Economic Resources ? 
BY AARON SAKOLSKI 


(Mr. James J. Hill’s assertions and predictions always descrve attention. -It does not 


follow, however, that they are proof against criticism. 


In the following article Dr. Sakol- 


ski has carefully examined Mr. Hill’s recent utterances concerning an alleged neglect of 
agriculture, th: probable growth of our population, and the size of our supply of iron 
ore. It will be recalled that Mr. Hill’s railroad companies sold or leased, a few weeks ago, 
to the United States Steel Corporation, deposits of iron ore variously estimated to be from 
500,000,000. to 1,000,000,000 tons. Dr. Sakolski is an expert statistician and has done con- 
siderable work for the Bureau of Labor at Washington.—EpiTox ] 


disaster are not uncommon in 
The profession of the 
prophet, tho no longer specialized, is not 


Cc LOOMY forebodings of economic 


our age. 


altogether non-existent. All men of 
public affairs exercise it, more or less. 
The distinction between the true states- 
man and the public wrangler is merely 
a difference in. their methods of fore- 
casting future events. The statesman 
seeks to prepare the commonwealth for 
approaching calamities without creating 
fear in the minds of the populace, where- 
as the demagog or professional politician 
is constantly pointing out possible disas- 
ters while neglecting a proper insight 
into preventatives. 

Certainly Mr. James J. Hill, the great 
railroad promoter, cannot be said to be- 
long to the latter class. His successful 
career as a captain of industry gives 
special prominence to his statements, 
especially when these concern the eco- 
nomic welfare of the country. In a re- 
cent address at the Minnesota State 


Fair, Mr. Hill, among other things, de- 
clared: “There must be a national re- 
volt against the worship of manufacture 
and trade as the only forms of progres- 
sive activity.” “The tillage of the soil,” 
he proclaimed, “is the most desirable 
occupation for man, to which every other 
is subsidiary, and to which all else must 
yield.” Our neglect of this principle 
will soon bring us face to face with a 
national economic crisis, for: 


“Within forty-four years we shall have to 
meet the wants of more than 200,000,000 peo- 
ple. In less than twenty years from this 
moment the United States will have 130,000,- 
ooo people. Where are these ple, not of 
some dim, distant age, but of this very genera- 
tion now growing to manhood, to be employed 
and how supported? When the searchlight is 
thus suddenly turned on we recognize not a 
mere speculation, but the grim face of that 
specter which confronts the unemployed, 
tramping hateful streets in hope of food and 
shelter. 

“In the year 1950, so far as our own re- 
sources are concerned, we will approach an 
ironless age. For a population of 200,000,000 
people our home supply of iron will have re- 
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treated almost to the company of the precious 
metals. There is no substitute whose produc- 
tion and preparation for practical use is not 
far more expensive. Not merely our manu- 
facturing industries, but our whole complex 
industrial life, so intimately built upon cheap 
iron and coal, will feel the strain and must 
suffer realignment. The peril is not of remote 
geologic time, but of this generation, and 
where is there a sign of preparation for 
it?” 

Such bold prediction of economic dis- 
tress should not be permitted to pass un- 
challenged, even tho emanating from one 
so well versed in industrial matters as 
Mr. Hill. 

In the first place, let us examine 
whether the estimate of our future popu- 
lation, as given by Mr. Hill, is justified. 
That the population of the United States 
is growing at a wonderfully rapid rate 
can hardly be denied. The present ratio 
of increase is probably double the aver- 
age rate of Europe, is nearly double that 
of Canada, exceeds by one-sixth that of 
Mexico and by one-tenth that of Aus- 
tralia. But we must take into considera- 


tion that the United. States is not only a 
new and partially unsettled country, but 


is also rich in natural resources. Prac- 
tically speaking, the frontier of settle- 
ment of Continental United States was 
reached about 1880; but since that time 
the vast tracts of unsettled area have been 
considerably broken into by isolated 
bodies of settlement. By means of irri- 
gation and better transportation facili- 
ties whole sections of desert land are be- 
ing converted into populous areas. Con- 
tinental United States, therefore, may 
still be said to be extending its borders, 
tho no territorial growth has occurred 
since 1870. Only when all the isolated 
tracts of unsettled area are made hab- 
itable will the possibility of growth of 
population by this means have received 
a check. 

Mr. Hill’s estimate of 200,000,000 
population during the coming forty 
years is based upon the assumption that 
present rate of growth in the number of 
the inhabitants will be maintained. This, 
however, is an unwarranted assumption. 
In fact, from the time of the Civil War 
there has been a gradual decline in the 
tate of increase of Continental United 
States. Between 1880-1890 the increase 
was 24.9 per cent., and between 18g0- 
1900 it was 24.7 per cent. With the 
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present limitation of territory there may 
even be an accelerated decline in the 
rate of increase. This, however, will 
depend principally upon three factors: 
(1) the efficiency of labor and capital ; 
(2) the birth rate; and (3) immigration. 
Under modern conditions of interna- 
tional’ trade, in countries where manu- 
facturing predominates, almost unlim- 
ited numbers of people may be accom- 
modated, since growth is then not lim- 
ited by the extent of tillable soil, but 
rather by the growth of capital and the 
efficiency of labor. If the growth of 
capital is rapid, the possibilities of em- 
ployment will be greater, the larger will 
be the amount of immigration and the 
greater the excess of births over deaths. 
In the United States, in 1900, the total 
amount of capital invested was seventeen 
and a half times the amount in 1850. 
During the ‘same period population 
tripled.. Hence we may conclude that 
altho population will continue to increase 
as capital increases, the rate will prob- 
ably decline, and we need fear no such 
growth in numbers as predicted by Mr. 
Hill. 

Several additional arguments may be 
stated in support of this view. Among 
the most important may be mentioned 
the declining efficiency of labor. By ef- 
ficiency of labor is meant the possibility 
of labor creating a greater value than 
that of raw product worked up. Where 
raw products are plentiful and the 
methods of production are economical, 
the efficiency of labor is usually high. As- 
raw products become less plentiful and 
more difficult to obtain, however, and as 
economies in the methods of manufac- 
ture are introduced less rapidly, the ef- 
ficiency of labor, as well as capital, de- 
creases. Under this condition an in- 
creasing or steady rate of growth in the 
population may be looked upon as an 
economic evil. Both wages and profits 
decline, while at the same time commodi- 
ties become more expensive. The result 
is either a lowering of the standard of 
living or a rapid falling off of immigra- 
tion and a lower birth rate. Mr. Hill, 
therefore, is right in calling attention to 
the dependence of economic welfare di- 
rectly upon our supplies of raw materials 
such as coal and iron. 

But is there an approaching danger of 
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the exhaustion of our natural products? 
And is it true, as Mr. Hill asserts, that 
we are neglecting agriculture, the funda- 
mental industry for supporting mankind? 
Undoubtedly much more could be accom- 
plished along the lines of agricultural de- 
velopment than has been yet attempted 


in this, country, but the query is whether = 


a greater net return employed therein 
will be created thereby: There never was 
a time in the world’s history when the 
product of each unit of rural population 
sufficed to support so large a number of 
other members of society. This increase 
in the productiveness of labor in agri- 
culture, arising principally from improve- 
ments in farming methods and the use of 
implements and machinery, is indicated 
by the decline in the ratio of male agri- 
cultural workers to the numbers of acres 
tilled. In 1880, to every adult male en- 
gaged in agriculture, 23.3 acres were 
under cultivation, while in 1890 the ratio 
was 27.5 acres and in 1900 it was 31.0 
acres to every male worker. The effi- 
ciency of labor in agriculture instead of 
declining, therefore, has been increasing ; 
and the rural exodus of.surplus labor has 
rather helped than hindered the attain- 
ment of this result. 

Moreover, since 1850 the crop-produc- 
ing area has increased much faster than 
the population. The country not only 
supplies its people with more and better 
food and with more material for cloth- 
ing than ever before, but is able, in addi- 
. tion, to export a large part of what would 
otherwise be surplus produce. If the 
area of improved land increased at no 
greater rate than the national population 
(229 per cent.) in 1900 it would have 
only been 371,877,300 acres, or 42,915,891 
acres less than the actual amount (414,- 
793,191). This large expansion of cul- 
tivated areas has come about in spite of 
continual declines in farm values in New 
York and New England. 

Tho the extent of cultivated area has 
increased greatly during the last half 
century, the ratio of improved to unim- 
proved farm land has varied only slightly. 
This may be evidence of lack of intensive 
cultivation ; but it by no means indicates 
lack of agricultural development. While 
intensive farming is profitable in certain 
countries of Europe under existing con- 
ditions, in the United States it cannot 
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compete with the system of large scale 
farming. Under the latter system it is 


. impossible to employ advantageously the 


most improved machinery and mechani- 
cal power. Production in this way is 
cheapened even tho the quantity of 
product per acre may be less than under 
intensive cultivation. The development 
of transportation facilities frequently 
places the small intensive cultivator at a 
disadvantage. The fact that nowadays 
produce is shipped from the Western 
plains and the Pacific coast in refriger- 
ating cars at a relatively small cost, is one 
of the principal causes of the decline in 
farminzg values and the numbers of rural 
population in sections of New York and 
New England. Under the present state 
of agricultural development no section of 
the country has reached such a degree of 
self-sufficiency as to be independent of 
other sections, both for means of sub- 
sistence and for materials of manufacture. 
The development of large centers of 
trade and agriculture, therefore, is de- 
pendent upon the distribution of staples 
to various consuming uses thruout the 
world. Whether a certain country be- 
comes a manufacturing or an agricultural 
region will depend largely upon the pos- 
sibility of successfully competing in these 
directions with other countries. Each 
country ultimately will produce that 
which it can produce with the greatest 
net returns tc capital and labor. 

But does not this principle frequently 
iead to economic disaster thru the sacri- 
fice of future welfare to present net gain? 
This thought was undoubtedly in Mr. 
Hill’s mind when he called attention to 
the danger of too rapid consumption of 
our supplies of coal and iron. Here 
again, however, Mr. Hill’s predictions 
may be seriously contested. It is now 
about forty years since the English econ- 
omist, Prof. W. Stanley Jevons, made use 
of the same argument in his book on “The 
Coal Question,” in which he predicted 
that by the end of the century England’s 
commercial and industrial supremacy 
would be checked by her inability to sup- 
ply the ever-growing demand for fuel. 
This prophecy, tho based upon sound 
scientific reasoning, however, has proven 
false. New countries have opened up for 
Great Britain new sources of supply. In 
addition to this she has been enabled to 
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maintain a ieading place among the na- 
tions by reason of superior industrial or- 
ganization. But the United States, as far 
as natural resources are concerned, has 
always been more strongly fortified than 
Great Britain, and consequently the ex- 
haustion of her supplies may be placed at 
a far more remote date. Prophecies of the 
exhaustion of iron ore and coal depend 
for their fulfilment on a practical con- 
tinuance of existing conditions. Yet 
other fuel or means of procuring mechan- 
ical power are gradually taking the place 
of coal, and other metals and construction 
material successfully compete with iron. 
The long-distance transmission of elec- 
trical power, generated by means of nat- 
ural waterfalls, is no longer in the ex- 
perimental stage ; while concrete is rapid- 


’ ly displacing iron and steel in the con- 


struction of buildings and bridges. 

But setting aside these considerations. 
is there a possibility of the exhaustion of 
our important mineral deposits within 
the half century period stated by Mr. 
Hill? It must be admitted at the outset 
that there are no reliable estimates of the 
full supply of iron ore or of coal deposits 
in either the United States or Europe. 
The question today is of the world’s sup- 
ply ; but there is nothing upon which we 
may even base an approximate estimate 
of the mineral value of the earth’s crust. 
Limiting our inquiry to the supply of 
anthracite coal, practically all of which is 
contained in Eastern Pennsylvania, in a 
region of 1,700 square miles, there is 
probably some ground for estimating 
the full: supply. Such estimates, how- 
ever, have been nothing more than guess- 
work carried to an extreme. In 1877 
Mr. R. P. Rothwell, in the Engineering 
and Mining Journal, computed the prob- 
able exhaustion of the supply in ninety 
years, i.¢., in 1963. Other estimates 
placed the year of exhaustion, on the 
basis of the present rate of consumption 
(50,000,000 tons annually), at 2031 and 
2060. All authorities agree that the diffi- 
culties of mining anthracite in the future 
will tend to greatly increase its cost and 
diminish the demand. Accordingly, for 
all practical purposes, the exhaustion of 
anthracite is not so remote as to be in- 
calculable. Such is not the case, how- 
ever, with the bituminous coal, which is 
rapidly displacing anthracite in many 


uses. Bituminous coal occurs in so ex- 
tended a territory in the United States— 
known deposits covering about 300,000 
square miles—that it is utterly impossible 
to form any estimate of the total amount 
available for the future. 

Regarding the supply of iron ore in the 
United States, a capable authority, Mr. 
John Birkenbine, who has been an expert 
of the United States Geological Survey 
during the last seventeen years, scoffs at 
the idea of a scarcity of the product in 
any but remote times. New discoveries 
of iron ore deposits are constantly being 
made, while mines which have been 
worked for a period of from fifty to one 
hundred years are still producing ore. 
Future supplies, however, will undoubt- 
edly be more expensive to obtain unless 
cheaper methods of mining and handling 
are constantly introduced and much of 
the waste in the process of smelting is 
eliminated. At the present time each ton 
of pig iron produced requires about 2} 
tons of ore. 

One of the gravest considerations in 
connection with the probable exhaustion 
of our coal and iron deposits is the enor- 
mous increase in the rate of consumption 
of these products during the past century. 

In 1850 the per capita production of 
coal was only 0.278 tons. In 1880 it had 
increased to 1.43 tons per inhabitant, in 
1890 it was 2.05 tons and in 1900 it rose 
to 3.53 tons. While the population of the 
country between 1850 and 1900 increased 
230 per cent., the production of coal in- 
creased 4,084 per cent. The increase in 
the production of pig iron has been on a 
somewhat similar scale. During the first 
half of. the nineteenth century this 
country produced 11,000,000 tons; be- 
tween 1850 and 1875, 31,000,000 tons. 
and during the remaining period up to 
1904, 245,000,000 tons were produced. 
Assuming that this rate of increase in 
production will continue, about 7,500,- 
000,000 tons of iron ore will have to be 
taken from the ground for our own use 
during the present century, since, as we 
have already pointed out, it takes about 
24 tons of ore to produce one ton of 
pig iron. The United States now leads 
the world in the production of pig iron 
in proportion to population. In 1850 it 
ranked second, producing but 53 pounds 
per inhabitant, whereas the United King- 
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dom produced 190 pounds. In 1903, how- 
ever, the per capita production of the 
United Kingdom was 470, while that 
ofthe United States was 504 per cent. 
Do these figures represent a waste of 
our natural resources? Or are we use- 
lessly consuming in this age what should 
be saved for the next? It is a well- 
known fact that not only was a large por- 
tion of the anthracite deposits needlessly 
wasted in the mad rush to bring it to the 
markets, but our natural gas and oil de- 
posits have been ruthlessly exploited. 
The constantly rising price of these prod- 
ucts warns us of their impending exhaus- 
tion. That the same condition does not 
prevail in the bituminous or iron indus- 


& 


tries should not lead us into the belief 
that the supply of these materials is in- 
exhaustible. Several centuries may pass 
before even a slight scarcity may be felt, 
but even a remote period of time deserves 
our consideration. It is the duty of the 
Government to provide for the welfare 
of the future generations, but in our own 
case this duty has been sadly neglected. 
By our game and fish laws we aim to 
prevent the extinction of certain forms 
of animal life which serve as food supply. 
The same principle may be extended to 
the preservation of our mineral and metal 
supplies, which do so much toward the 
satisfaction of human wants. 


New Yorx City, 


. The Knight and the Priest 


BY IVAN SWIFT 


A SINGLE taper flaming dim and low 

Played fitfully on relic altar-gold; 

Thru windows wrought with miracles of old 
Fell faint the saffron of the afterglow. 


Before the penance-bench Sir Hardistan, 
Scarce more than youth, of sturdy limb and 
fair, 
Knelt down as under longer years’ despair 
That marked his brow with age ere age began. 


Within the shadow stooped the solemn priest, 
In patience with the sorrows of the years— 
His cup of life o’erfilled of others’ tears, 

Had spilled his tragedy as theirs increased. 


“Sir Knight, I keep the refuge of the poor— 
Here knees of plaintive misery are bent 
When worldly wares and light of life are 


spent. 
Thou’rt not of these, but yet in strength 
secure.” 


“Father, 1 wander thru the endless night, 
And the pale moon to me appears but rare. 
I seek, the last, thy famed candle flare 

To light my way and stumbling steed aright.” 


“What meanest thou, Sir Knight?—Hast 
naught of home?” 
“Aye, Father, home—such home as all men 


seek— 
And wife and child—and stud and stables 
sleek, 
And gold to grace a triumphry of Rome.” 


“Grieve not, Sir Knight, if erst thy jousting 
failed.” 
“No conflict but a conquest, holy one— 
The bravest have engaged me and are dom 
With tournaments, whilst I am victor hailed.” 


“[ind’st no weal in neighbor, friend or kin?" 
“Thy pardon, sire—thou speak’st in language 
worn. 
Can mortal fellowship be bred of scorn? 
The wolf am I; the -whimpering folds are 
men.” 


’“Mayhap thy alms are sown to thankless soil.” 
“Alms? Alms ?—Wouldst fling thy beads to 
craven oaves? 
My gift is steady steel—outlasting loaves! 
But ao ae serpent Night doth loose her 
coil! 


“Haste romps, Sir Knight, without the cloister 
gates— 
With such as thou on worldly roads it runs. 
In vain pursuit of far retreating suns! 
My humble lamp will serve but him who waits 


“Thy pride, thy steel may ward the wanton’s 
way! 
God’s love for love; His mercy for thine 
own! 
Turn back whence thou has come—contrite. 
alone— 
Beyond the east awaits the dawn of day!” 
Harsor Sprincs, Micz. 
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Literature 


Wells on America* 


“To see oursels as ithers see us” is a 
privilege granted to Americans without 
stint, since every European visitor who 
“writes” tells the world how our immen- 
sity impresses him. But few observers 
come so well equipped as Mr. ‘Wells to 
understand our crude modernity. He 
welcomes joyously the scientific and me- 
chanical spirit that is transforming the 
material world; he casts no backward, 
reluctant glances as he sees us flying 
from the ages of romance; he sees ahead 


literary art with which they are ex- 
pressed. Mr. Wells skimmed, bird-like, 
over our bustling continent in search of 
the American guiding idea, the purpose 
that thru our whole activity runs. He 
was disappointed not to find among our 
leaders more thought upon our destiny, 
more deliberate planning for distant 
ends. Mr. Wells sees that in practice 


we have well nigh abandoned the nar- 
row, benumbing conception prevalent so 
long that the government should mere- 
lv keep the ring while individuals fight 














H. G. WELLS. 


a more healthy, just and intelligent so- 
ciety into which our uproarious, chaotic 
age may pass. So clear and far-reach- 
ing were his theories before he left Liv- 
erpool that one suspects many of these 
pages were virtually composed ere he 
sighted Liberty statue. 

Tho a few of the pages might. have 
been modified had the writer prolonged 
his visit, none the less they are worth 
perusal, not alone for the criticisms 
themselves, but also for the charm of the 


Wells. 





* THe Future or America. By H. G. New 


York: Harper & Bros. $2.00. 


for the spoils. This conception is no 
longer accepted except in musty, remote 
classrooms. But a positive purpose for 
our civilization has not yet been substi- 
tuted. We have been so busy collecting 
the materials for a higher civilization 
that we have not had time to decide 
upon the complete plans for the struc- 
ture. America’s early political philosophy, 
summed up in the injunction: “Give free 
scope to personal effort and then com- 
mon welfare will inevitably be fostered,” 
was favored by the conditions under 
which the continent was opened. Only 
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within the last decade or so have indus- 
trial developments forced upon reluctant 
Americans the truth that equality of op- 
portunity cannot be preserved except 
thru patient, collective regulation of in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Wells was astonished to find that 


the dim, pulsating crowds of recent. . 


immigrants already had money to 
spend. So far their enterprise in 
coming had been justified to them- 
selves. But the national problem set 
by their ever-increasing swarms, Mr. 
Wells suggests, as well as the menac- 
ing problems of the race question and 
of the souring conflict between labor- 
ers and employers, we are not taking 
with sufficient thought and serious- 
ousness, tho they are sphinx riddles 
which we can leave unanswered only 
on pain of being devoured. 

That such problems will solve 
themselves if the politicians and 
statesmen will but leave them alone 
has been the fatalistic assumption of 
most Americans hitherto, and. Mr. 
Wells laments the endurance of that 
happy-go-lucky attitude. His chap- 
ter on “The Tragedy of Color” has 
helped to stir the thought which he 
rightly considers essential to a solu- 
tion, for it has been widely read by 
Southern negroes, and is quoted by 
them now to visiting Northerners. 
Mr. Wells did not discover the whole 
of the stiff thinking and eager dis- 

. cussion upon our national problems 
that goes on in White House, uni- 
versities, schools, magazine offices and 
private libraries. It was also a trifle 
unfair for him to expect that young 
America should have clearer concep- 
tions of its future than has the 
ancient land of his birth. He hoped 
too much from democracy. Never- 
theless, the present ferment over the 
railroads, the agitation about munici- 
pal ownership, the work of child- 
labor committees, the enthusiasm for 
popular education, the real tho  be- 
lated progress of the South in the 
provision of. schools and colleges, and 
the output of sociological articles by 
magazines, both popular and academic, 
all indicate that America is waking to 
the consciousness that upon its informed 
decision and moralized will, rather than 
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upon chance developments and witless 
competition, should rest the future of 
America. 

* 


Poetry, Old and New 


THERE is nothing in the collection’ of 


ILLUSTRATION FROM DUNBAR’S 


ERLONG.” 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


“JOGGIN’ 


Paul Lawrence Dunbar’s work, under 
the name of Joggin’ Erlong,’ published 
after his death, to compare with some 
of his earlier poems, and the book is in 
its make-up decidedly overdressed. If 
the poems were more distinctive, the pho- 


'Jocctn’ Ertonc. By Paul Law D 3 ; 
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tographic illustrations of negro types and 
the bandanna cover would not over- 
weigh them to such an extent, but the 
elaborate marginal decorations are inhar- 
monious in any case. _The only approach 
to poetry in the book is the last dialect 
poem that was written by the well known 
singer, beginning : 

“Sling along, sling along, sling along, 

De moon done riz, 

Dem eyes o’ his, 

Done sighted you, 

Where you stopped to woo. 

Sling along, sling along, 

It ain’t no use fu’ to-try to hide, 

De moonbeam allus at yo’ side, 

He hang fom de fence, he drap fom de limb, 
Dey ain’t no use bein’ ‘skeered o” him. 

Sling along, sling along.” 

A characteristic sketch of the negro of 
today, with excellent illustrations, is “An 
Ante-Bellum Sermon.” But the volume 
Joggin’ Erlong will add nothing to the 
laurels won by the young negro poet, and 
it is only just to recall in this connection 
a stanza from his “A Death Song” in an 
earlier book. 


“Lay me down beneaf de willers in de grass, 
Whah de branch’ll. go .a-singin’ as it pass, 
An when I’s a-layin’ low, 
I kin hyeah it as it go, « 
Singin’, “Sleep, my honey, tek yo’ res’ at las’.” 

The larger part of the fugitive verse 
of Mildred I. McNeal-Sweeney in When 
Yesterday Was Youny’ is descriptive, 
and Suggests that the brush might have 
served her better than the pen as a means 
of expression. Also nearly every one of 
the poems in the book seems a tour de 
force. A phrase, a line, or, at the most, 
a stanza speaks; the rest is deliberate 
verse-making—elaboration. Those poems 
most condensed are the best. Most of 
them are too long; in these, the occa- 
sional poetic touch does not suffice to car- 
ry them. Many of the poems are gen- 
eral, more are descriptive of nature or of 
places, as “The Dawn Child,” “The 
Clover,” “Bells of Amalfi,” “New York 
Bay at Dusk.” A few are legendary, his- 
torical or personal. 

There are anthologies Without end, but 
the question is are not the minor poets 
better employed in rearranging and re- 
printing great compositions of the past 
than in making little ones of the present. 

The Friendly Town’ is compiled by an 

*Wuen Yesterpay Was Younc. By Mildred I. 


— New York: Robert Grier Cooke. 
1.50. 
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anthologist who had already collated 
poetic testimony to the supremacy of the 
country and of nature. This volume sings 
of things urban, sophisticated. Says the 
compiler, in his foreword: 

“When still in the season 

Of sunshine and leisure, 

While blithe yet we wander 

O’er meadow and down 

O say is it treason 

To think of the treasure 

Heaped up for us yonder 

In gray London town? 

The contents of this volurhe (which 
gives no American poets except Longfel- 
low, Holmes and Lowell) offer weighty 
burden of proof in prose and verse, from 
Lamb’s eulogy to roast pig to Landor’s 
epigram : 

“T strove with none, for none was worth my 
strife ; 

Nature I loved, and, next to nature, art; 

I warmed both hands before the fire of life; 

It sinks, and I am ready to depart.” 

The Pilgrim’s Staff’ is a collection of 
Poems Divine and Moral. Here the 
theme that inspires the selection - is 
universal, the pieces are -many of 
them masterpieces, and all are ex- 
pressions of the greatest reflections 
of great men. The little volume 
cannot but be weighty. Typographically 
it is perfect. Done in the manner of the 
seventeenth century book, it is illustrated 
with portraits excellently reproduced 
from old engravings. The cover bears 
a Crusader’s arms, crowned by the Pil- 
grim’s hat and garlanded with lilies and 
palms. In all this lofty sentiment upon 
the critical aspects of life from Spencer 
to our own time we have reason to be 
proud of our moderns. Henley’s brave 
“Invictus” is here: 

“Beyond this place of wrath and tears 

Looms but the Horror of the shade. 

And yet the menace of the years 

Finds and. shall find me unafraid.” 
and Stevenson’s dauntless Requiem: 

“Under the wide and starry sky 

Dig the grave and let me lie: 

Glad did I live and gladly die, 

And I laid me down with a will. 
This be the verse you grave for me: 
Here he lies where he long’d to be; 
Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 

And the hunter home from the hill.” 


However ungracious we may be to new 





3’ THE FRIENDLY Town. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

*Tue Pitcrim’s Starr. 
New York: Duffield & Co. 


By Edward V. Luces. 
$1.50. 

By Fits Roy Carrington, 

75 cents. 
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poets, we are always overflowing with ap- 
preciation for those singers whose min- 
strelsy has already won us; and we sym- 
pathize fully with the Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association who insisted on 
paying tribute to James Whitcomb Riley 
in spite of the latter’s well known aver- 
sion to public demonstration. The little 
volume’ giving an account of this assem- 
bly in the poet’s honor includes, besides 
the witty and genial addresses made by 
Senator Beveridge, Meredeth Nicholson, 
Henry Watterson and others, and the re- 
sponse by Mr. Riley, a sketch of the lat- 
ter’s life. In this is recounted the hoax 
that he and ‘a friend perpetrated in con- 
nection with the writing of “Leonainie,” 
which they represented as a hitherto un- 
published poem by Poe. They were all 
too successful, and had very shortly to 
reveal the- genuine author in order to 


quell the excitement they had created and . 


its consequences. 
5d 


Modern Poets and-Christian 
Teaching 


THE six small volumes of this title* 
serve a valuable purpose. Philosophy 
and psychology are learning that the 
emotions may bring us truth that the 
reason alone cannot reach, and religion, 
which is profounder than a mere ra- 
tional science, claims a formidable ally 
in the poet with his intuitive grasp of 
truth. The volume on Tennyson most 
justly declares of that poet: “He opened 
the way, almost before its philosophers 
and priests had found it, for the recon- 
ciliation between the conclusions of sci- 
ence and the intuitions of the heart con- 
cerning the reality of the spirit and the 
personality of God,” but wisely refrains 
from any definite formulation of the 
poet’s belief, admitting that his insight 
is spiritual and not formal. The writer 
is particularly happy in interpreting the 
poet’s thought in the light of the intel- 
lectual turmoil of his age, quoting 
Jowett’s remark to the laureate: “Your 





5In Honor or James Wuitcoms Ritey. Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

* Mopern Poets anp CHRISTIAN TEACHING. 6 Vols. 
Tennyson, by William Emory Smyser. Browning, by 
Frank C. Lockwood. Sidney Lanier, by Henry Nelson 
Snyder. Lowell, by Willtam A. ayle. Matthew 
Arnold, ? 2 James Main Dixon, iider, Markham, 
Sill, by avid G. Downey. New York: Eaton & 
Mains. $1.00 each. 
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poetry has an element of philosophy 
more to be considered than any regular 
philosophy in England.” That he was 
infused with a deeply moral emotion is 
evidenced by the serious undercurrent 
of almost every important poem, yet it 
must not be forgotten that the conscious 
moral is secondary in the poet’s mind; 
the primary motive of art is the infinite 
cry for expression of emotions that can- 
not be stifled, and the moral character 
of his work is the reflection of the man 
back on his art, not its first purpose. 
And this is better, since we get a vision 
wider and deeper than his formulated 
moral thinking, as inspiration must al- 
ways be deeper than logic. 

Browning’s militant optimism, as the 
author of that volume shows, was far 
stronger than a merely rational faith, 
and leads the poet, somewhat to the 
commentator’s dismay, to attack the 
validity of the human reason, seeing 
that to find reason always valid and suf- 
ficient discredits emotion which oft- 
times transcends reason, yet it is by the 
eternal truth of the spirit’s intuition that 
Browning knows “all’s right with the 
world.” The poet’s conception of love 
as the universal force, the gospel of sal- 
vation; the conclusive argument for a 
personal and incarnate God—a belief 
which dominated Tennyson and. Lanier 


- as well—is inspiringly handled, as also 


his spiritual test of life. . Temptation 
and difficulty are but the trying ground 
of the soul, the only unpardonable thing 
in existence being not defeat, but re- 
fusal to fight, since success is not out- 
ward achievement, but the victory of 
the will. Browning’s whole interest lay 
in the “development of the soul; little 
else,” as he himself says, “is worth 
while.” Withal this volume is the most 
genuinely inspiring of the set, in its sym- 
pathetic rendering of the poet’s rushing 
optimism. 

The treatment of Lanier is engaged 
as much in a setting forth of the poet’s 
aspiration, pure, devoted, courageous, as 
an interpretation of his poetry, and bet- 
ter so, for, true to his ideal, Lanier’s 
life was the truest art of him, and in 
spite of a mystical temperament his 
richly spiritual imagination did not lose 
hold upon the problems of today. The 
volume of Gilder, Markham and Sill 
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evidences deep moral feeling in these 
younger American writers, a feeling 
that too frequently smothers their artis- 
tic power. Gilder is rich in Christian 
thought, while Markham, with more of 
the real poet’s clothing of his thought 
in action and concrete imagery, stirs us 
by his ringing cries for Brotherhood. 
Of religion such as the expositor 
sought Lowell offers little enough. He 
preached humanity rather than religion, 
and it was a mistake to seek it, but the 
book does portray the moral undercur- 
rent of the poet’s thinking, his hatred of 
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language of -modern theology, rather 
than reconstruct for us his complete re- 
ligious thought, yet they prove the inti- 
mate alliance between poetry and all re- 
ligious feeling, not in form, but in spirit, 
and are a most valuable storehouse of 
applications to Christian teaching of 
poetic faith with its moving power. 


Js 


On the Great American Plateau. By T. 
Mitchell Prudden. New York: G. R. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

Mr. Pruden has written a very read- 
able book on the southwest plateau which 


THE MAKING OF A NAVAJO BLANKET. 


From Prudden’s “Great American Plateau.” 


slavery, his call for moral vigor, his 
gospel of unselfish devotion, so ex- 
quisitely phrased in “Sir Launfal’s 
Vision.” The volume on Arnold is an 
unfortunate attempt to interpret a poet 
unsympathetically. It should not have 
consumed so much space to prove his 
poetry unsatisfying frotn any orthodox 
standpoint, or that his keen intellectual- 
ism does not fully interpret life. 

These volumes, wrought out for the 
most part from thé preachers’ point of 
view, are hardly conclusive as to the re- 
ligious thought of the poets treated; 
they show where the poet spoke in the 


Putnams. 


Mr. Van Dyke has treated in his irides- 
cent fashion in “The Desert.” No one 
can fail to catch a little reflected glow of 
enthusiasm from this journal of nights 
and days spent among the “cafions and 
buttes in the land of the cliff-dweller,” 
and “the Indian of today.” The names 
scattered like the jewels of a broken 
necklace about this region are enough 
to set one dreaming! Who would not 
like to wander along the “Bright Angel 
Trail,” across the “Painted Desert,” thru 
“Marble Cafion” and “Lost Gulch,” un- 
der “Echo Cliffs” and pitch camp on the 
“Mesa Verde?” Of course, the author 
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tries to describe the Grand .Cafion of the 
Rio Colorado—and of course he fails as 
even Charles Dudley Warner did before 
him, but by reiteration of its splendors 
he manages to leave upon the mind of 
the reader a confused sense of its mag- 
nificence. The chapters upon the “cliff- 
dwellings” and the Hopi and Navajo In- 
- dians are full of interest, and there are 
many photographs of the scenery and 
people of the American Desert, showing 
by sharp lines the unfailing blaze of sun- 
light in which they were taken. 


& 

Studies in Pictures. An Introduction to the 
Famous Galleries. By John C. Van Dyke. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25. 

Any one who has watched the tired 
tourists trooping thru a picture gallery, 
either trying conscien- 
tiously to find something 
endurable in old masters 
which they have _ been 
told they should admire, 
or with ostentatious in- 
dependence and defiance 
rejecting at a glance the 
established consensus of 
opinion, will realize the 
need for just such books 
as this. Professor Van 

Dyke is a helpful cice- 

rone, for he does not over- 

power the reader with his 
theories, or force upon 
him his tastes, or crush 
him with the weight of 
his learning, but talks 
clearly and __ sensibly 
about what pictures are 
painted for and how we can get the 
most out of them. The first half of this 
book is devoted to explaining under 
what conditions the old masters worked 
and how their productions suffer from 
being cleaned, restored, wrongly lighted, 
falsely placed and generally misunder- 
stood. Then he discusses the different 
kinds of paintings—figure, genre, por- 
trait, animal, landscape and marine. He 
uses few technical terms and none of the 
painter’s, or rather the connoisseur’s, 
cant. His points and allusions are illus- 
trated by thirty-nine full page half- 
tones. If he does not succeed in wean- 
ing the reader from Bouguereau, Ta- 
dema, Landseer and Vibert, at least he 


in the Poldi 


Pictures.” 


UNKNOWN LADY. 
By Piero della Francesca (?) 


From Van Dyke’s “Studies in 
Scribner. 7 


will have taught him how to appreciate 
other pictures, which formerly appeared 
to him merely “ugly,” like the unknown 


lady by the unknown artist-in the Poldi- 


Museum. 
Ye 

The White Cat. By Gelett Burgess. Indian- 

apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 

Mr. Burgess is economical in the mat- 
ter of heroines. He has one heroine en- 
gaged to two men at the same time. 
This is not so unusual a state of things 
either in novels or real life as to attract 
attention; the peculiar thing about this 
case is that the fiancées are very differ- 
ent girls, altho they have the same body, 
which they alternately dominate. This 
device save the author the trouble of de- 
scribing two types of feminine beauty, 
altho he has still to get 
up two sets of mental 
and moral idiosyncrasies. 
This he accomplishes 
readily by . applying his 
method of psychological 
classification, making one 
a bromide and the other 
a sulfite. - He has also to 
‘stock up two distinct 
wardrobes, but this. mat- 
ter he has carefully at- 
tended to. We have not 
here an ordinary case of 
feminine duplicity; it is a 
real double personality. 
We do not ordinarily give 
away an author’s plot in 
this way, but it does not 
matter, because’ any 
reader endowed with ordi- 
nary perceptive faculties or experienced 
in novel reading will discover the secret 
long before he catches a glimpse of the 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology on the 
library table, and it will not impair his 
zest for reading the whole story of this 
psychological civil war. For the story 
is a fascinating one, tho not so interest- 
ing as Dr. Prince’s “Dissociation of a 
Personality.” Edna is not so vixenish 
and tricksy a sprite as Sally. Stevenson 
got ahead of the doctors in “Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde,” but most of our ro- 
mancers nowadays trot behind the sci- 
entists. The White Cat is handsomely 
illustrated by a man who did not read 
the book. 


Museum, Milan. 
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The Doctor. By Ralph Conner. New York, 
Chicago and Toronto: Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $1.50 

Ralph Conner needs no introduction 

to American readers. This new story of 
the Rocky Mountain regions is written 
in his usual stringent style and abounds 
in thrilling situations. Perhaps no liv- 
ing author understands better how to 
use the competitive spirit in human na- 
ture to greater advantage in a dramatic 
way than does Mr. Conner. In this 
story, as in all the others he has ever 
written, the good man pits himself 
against adverse circumstances and wins. 
And there is something hearty and stim- 
ulating in such denowements, which ac- 
counts in a great measure for this au- 
thor’s popularity. 


The Nature of Capital and Income. By 
Irving Fisher, .D. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. Pp. xxi, 427. $3.00. 

In comprehensive analysis and rich- 
ness of details, this book is more char- 
acteristic of the work of a German 
than of an American economist. The 
author, who is a professor of political 


economy at Yale University, has de- 
voted a number of years of diligent 
study to his subject, having contributed 
considerable literature thereon to the 


current economic periodicals. His en- 
deavor has been to exhibit definitely the 
modern economic concepts of capital 
and income, with all the facts and theo- 
ries relating thereto, but in the present 
volume his attention is chiefly devoted 
to the relation between capital and cap- 
ital-income in the value sense. In solv- 
ing this important problem of economic 
science, Dr. Fisher skilfully employs the 
diagramatic method after the manner of 
the Austrian-Jevons school of econo- 
mists. He is very careful, however, to 
relegate abstruse geometrical and math- 
ematical formule to the appendices of 
the book. Stated briefly, the theory of 
Dr. Fisher regarding the nature of cap- 
ital is that “those parts of the material 
universe which at any time are under 
the dominion of man constitute his capi- 
tal-wealth ; its desirability, his subjective 
capital.” The stream of services which 
flow from this capital-wealth (i. e., land, 
labor and transferable goods) repre- 
sents the discounted value of future ex- 
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pected income, minus the accumulated 
value of past outgo, or capital-wealth 
consumed in the production of capital. 
‘“‘When values are considered, the causal 
relation is not from capital to income, 
but from income to capital; not from 
present to future, but from future to 
present.” Capital employed in,each pre- 
liminary process of production is ulti- 
mately dependent on the value of the in- 
come of the capital employed in the final 
process, for the value of the earlier cap- 
ital is nothing more than the discounted 
value of the capital it produces. The 
author admits that modifications in this 
theory of capital value and income are 
necessary when an element of uncertain- 
ty is introduced in the discounting op- 
erations, Probably the only radical de- 
parture. from conventional. economic 
principles in Dr. Fisher’s treatise is. the 
inclusion of human population in the 
capital concept, because, as-he contends, 
“these are objects owned.” 


& 


How It Works. Dealing in simple language 
with Steam, Electricity, Light, eat, 
Sound, Hydraulics, Optics, etc., and their 
applications to apparatus in common use. 
By Archibald Williams. 12mo, pp. xii, 
461. Neéw York: Thomas Nelson & Sons. 


$1.25. 

A better Boys’ Own Book, for big 
boys and young men it would be hard to 
devise. The machinery in common use 
which every one sees, mechanical, elec- 
trical, optical, used in the house, on the 
farm, and in transportation, is de- 
scribed in simple terms, its principles ex- 
plained and illustrated abundantly, by 
sections showing its construction of 
steam engines and turbines, of automo- 
biles and balloons, of telegraphs and tel- 
ephones, of railway brakes and block 
signals, of pianos and organs, of phono- 
graphs and gramophones, of barometers 
and diving-bells, of meters and filters, 
of locks and clocks, of cycles and thresh- 
ing machines. This is no book for the 
engineer, as it gives principles rather 
than the:more complex fittings of the 
most elaborated machines. Hardly any 
other volume will answer as many of 
the questions that a bright boy asks and 
ought to ask about the things he sees 
and uses.. It should head the list of 
books to be bought for school libraries, 
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A Break in Training. By Arthur Ruhl. New 
York: The. Outing Publishing Co. $1.25. 

A few years ago we came across a 
story with this title, and we tore it out 
of the magazine in 
which it appeared 
and filed it away in 
a big manila envel- 
ope labeled on the 
back “The Twelve 
Best Short Stories 
in the World.” Into 
the same scrap-box 
envelope went later 
—which by that time 
held more than a 
dozen, but we in- 
tended to weed them 
out some time and try to get the set pub- 
lished—two other stories, entitled “Left 
Behind” and “The Men They Used to 
Be.” We did not notice that they were 
by the same author until now, when they 
turn up in a single volume, together 
with five others, good, but not so good. 
They all deal with the same subject, 
track athletics, yet with astonishing va- 
riety in style and treatment. They could 
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not have been written before Kipling, 
but they are none the worse for that. 
We should like to see Kipling beat them. 
Their distinguishing quality is their de- 


cided masculinity. This is an age of 
feministic literature, when most stories 
are written of women, by women or for 
women. The male authors who want to 
prove themselves men generally resort 
to brutality and coarseness, without, 
however, even in those lines escaping 
feminine competition. But these stories 
are clean and wholesome, yet emphat- 
ically manly. We would venture to say 
that there are two passages in the first 
story, the descriptions of Miss Halloway 
on the golf links, and of-the dinner that 
followed, .that no woman could have 
written, but we are deterred from such 
a sweeping statement by remembering 
what befell the critics who reviewed the 
early novels. of George Eliot, George 
Sand and Charles Egbert Craddock. 


& 


Charleston: The Place and the People. 
Mrs. St. Julien Ravenel. 
The Macmillan Co: ‘$2.50. 

This is the fifth of a series of informal 
histories published by the Macmillans of 


By 
New York: 
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famous American cities. And it would 
be interesting to ,compare ° Mrs. ‘Rave- 
tiel’s story of Charleston with that of 
New Orleans by Grace King, or of Phil- 
adelphia by Agnes Repplier, or of Bos- 
ton by De Wolf How. In this way we 
should.discover the admirable, but con- 
trasting, elements which went to make 
the American people before this country 
was spotted and debauched with the 
scum of European immigration. The 
men who settled the “Goose Creek” 
plantations in the South Carolina Prov- 
ince were not the cast-off paupers oi 
other nations, but they were gentlemen 
of breeding and substance. The author 
of this volume tells us that she has 

“Simply chosen from its (Charleston’s) 
story of two hundred and fifty years such 
events as seem to her to have had most to 
do in shaping the fortunes of the men who 
made the town, as best to illustrate the char- 
acter of their children who have lived in it.’ 
Some of us will be surprised to realize 
that the life of Charleston is so short. 
The people who hail from there wear 
the baronial air of having lived and de- 
scended from themselves for at least five 
hundred years. And this reminds us to 
say that while no mention is made of it, 
the author of this book may be the Mrs. 
Ravenel who offered her friends a cake 
made from a receipt given her by a lady 
in Baltimore, and ever afterward it was 
known as the Lady Baltimore cake. In 
any case, she belongs to that lovely faded 
wreath of elderly gentlewomen to whom 
Owen Wister pays so many gallant 
tributes in his late novel. Events lie 
quiet in her mind, which gives them the 
right perspective. They do not hawk 
and claw at her heart nor demand the 
sort of shrieking expression so common 
among a younger class of women writ- 
ers who were not brought up in Charles- 
ton. And her attachment to the past is 
evidenced by her half timid defense of 
the code duello. She says very naively 
that she can remember but three “fatal” 
duels. And commenting upon the prac- 
tice she adds: 

“The evil was great, but some things can be 
said in its favor. The knowledge that an 
account would be required of his words and 
actions brought constantly to a man’s mind, 
not as a menace, but as a principle, the belief 
that his words were a part of his character 
and his life. False or cruel speech was to be 
answered for as was &n evil act; it, there- 
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fore,’ was held to be an act, not mere empty 
breath, as it is too often considered now. 
. «+= One who can.remember the exquisite 
urbanity of social intercourse of fifty years 
ago, and contrast it with the careless expres- 
sions,-the rough give and take, of the present, 
can but wonder how much the old way had 
to do with the self-respect and consideration 
for others of that society which people now 
call half civilized.” 
In short, the book is of peculiar interest, 
not only for the information it contains, 
but for the manner in which all is pre- 
sented. 
Ss 
Fishing and Shooting Sketches. By Grover 
Cleveland. New York: The Outing Co. 
$1.25. 

Our readers will remember that our 
veteran ex-President, who on March 38th 
celebrated his seventieth birthday, has 
contributed an article on hunting or fish- 
ing to the annual Vacation Number of 
THE INDEPENDENT for the last 
four years. These have now 
been collected and republished 
with six similar articles from 
other periodicals in a small vol- 
ume illustratéd with pen sketches 
by Henry S. Watson. As our 
readers know, Mr. Cleveland is 
an ardent advocate of “the out- 
door life,” and this book will 
help to win converts to his cause. 


md 


The Sword of Wealth. “By Henry 
W. Thomas. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


But .for the fact that the 
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by. the hand of his outraged employees? 
Does such a denouement actually repre- 
sent the temper of the modern mind, or 
is it the charlatan and easy method lazy 
novelists have of dramatized retributive 
justice? If it is the latter, no importance 
is to be attached to thé astonishing. mor- 
tality among trust makers in fiction, but 
if it is the former, there is. cause for 
alarm. It never has been possible to re- 
form society by riots and murder, some 
Socialists like Mr. London to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. ‘ 
& 


The Far Horizon. By Lucas Malet. 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 


New 


“A nostalgia of wide, untenanted spaces, 
of far horizons, of emotions at once inti- 
mate and rooted in things eternal, was upon 
him.” 

In such words Mrs. St. Leger Har- 
rison characterizes the dominant mood 





names of characters and places 
are Italian, the reader of ‘this 
story might easily think that the 
scenes were laid in a Massachu- 
setts mill town instead of where 
they are, in Lombardy. It is the 
same old tale of industrial 
slavery with which we have be- 
come so familiar, oniy the capi- 
talist is a Sicilian rogue, the hero is a 
Socialist, and the rioters are Italian 
peasants. It is needless, to tell that the 
capitalist is a mean man and meets a 
bloody. death, because that has become 
the invariable character of the rich man 
in fiction and his inevitable fate if a 
single laboring man is admitted to help 
out the movement and measure of the 
tale. The question is, Why does the cap- 
italist always fall one way or the other 


IMustration from Cleveland’s “Fishing and Shooting 


Sketches.” Outing Pub. Co, 
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of her hero,,and voices the longing for 
hore of the human soul whenever. it be- 
comes consciows of its own immortality 
and its nearest needs. -Did- not some 
good Protestant divine call it “a heavenly 
homesickness”? This hero and good 
man, a somewhat unusual combination of 
qualities in current fiction, Dominic Igle- 
sias, is not a Protestant, but a world- 
weary Catholic, turning to the Church 
as to a window facing the far horizon 
he would seek. He is not ‘“world- 
weary” in the usual sense, for he has 
lived a singularly blameless life as a bank 
clerk in business, as a chivalrous gentle- 
man of spotless repute in private life. 
He has a strange charm for the “Lady 
of the Windswept Dust,” Poppy St. 
John, an ex-actress, an adventuress, a 
woman with an unsavory Past- and a 
dubious Present. The singular friend- 
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ship of the two unlike natures is the 
theme of the story—a story so well told, 
so finely finished, with such real people 
of the British middle-class sort moving 
thru its pages, that the critical faculty 
is disarmed from the first, and one yields 
to the charm of unique art. How very 
good they are—these minor characters 
and understudies! The girlish Serena 
Lovegrove, of, perhaps, eight-and-forty 
autumns, who clutches her older self at 
eighteen by the skirts in a desperate 
grip and will not let -her go; “good” 
George Lovegrove, whom no other ad- 
jective could quite describe; the incom- 
parable group at Mrs. “Peachie”’ Parch- 
er’s boarding-house table; even the gray 
little caretaker, “with a taste for litera- 
ture”—here is artistry of unusual perfec- 
tion. The banker and the vicar are not 
so happy in their presentment. We, 





WANTED A CHANGE. 
Young Twentyperr looked carefully before a wife he took, 
His wife would have to know a thing or two, 
_ He wanted to be certain that his spouse knew how to cook 
The way his mother didn’t use to do! 


[The vexed question of Why They Married, which outsiders 
can never understand but are always wondering about, is_set- 
tled for about fifty selected cases by James Montgomery Flagg 


in verses and sketches like the above. 


lishing Co. 75 cents.] ~ 


~~ 
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frankly, do not bélieve in them at all. 
And we question the fairness of the 
-author, in painting her one Catholic so 
superbly, and her several Protestants so 
badly; the contrast loses force when we 
doubt its truth. Still, we do not agree 
with those critics who have found in 
The Far Horizon a “Romanist tract,” 
tho we do recognize a spite against the 
Church of England in the caricature- 
clergyman, Dr. Nevington, a blatant and 
bloated mass of conceit. It is but the 
moving story of the appeal of goodness 
to all there may be left of the divine in 
a lost woman—just goodness, which re- 
deems poor Poppy, as it has done and 
ever will do men and women worse than 
she. 
ws 

Dissertations by Mr. 
Peter Dunne. 
Bros. $1.50. 

It is astonishing that Mr. Dunne can 
turn out Dooley dissertations week after 
week for many years and yet keep them 
as a whole so full of wit and intro- 
duce such variety in spite of the 
sameness of their mechanical structure. 
Still there are days when Mr. Dooley’s 
philosophy does not flow so clear and 
free from the tap as at others, and it is 
convenient to have his less evanescent 
disquisitions brought together occasion- 
ally in such volumes as this. His re- 
marks on the labor question are always 
in order: 

“It was diffrent whin I was a young man, 
Hinnissy . In thim days Capital an’ Labor were 
frindly, or Labor was. Capital was like a 
father to Labor, givin’ it its board an’ lodgin’s. 
Nayether intherfered with th’ other. Capital 
wint on capitalizin’ an’ Labor wint on labor- 
in’. In thim goolden days a wurrukin’ man 
was an honest artisan. That’s what he was 
proud to be called. Th’ week befure iliction 
he had his pitcher in th’ funny pd-apers. He 
wore a square paper cap an’ a leather apron, 
an’ he had his ar-rm ar-round Capital, a rosy 
binivolint old guy with a plug-hat an’ eye- 
glasses. They were goin’ to th’ polls together 
to vote fr simple old Capital. Capital an’ 
Labor walked ar-rm in ar-rm instead iv 
havin’ both hands free, as at prisint. 

“Nowadays ‘tis far diffrent. Th’ unions 
has desthroyed all individjool effort. Year 
be year th’ hours iv th’ misguided wurrukin’ 
man has been cut down, till now it takes a 
split-second watch to time him as he goes 
thru th’ day’s worruk. 
that th’ goolden days has passed. Hinnissv. 
Capital still pats Labor on th’ back, but on’y 
with an axe. Labor rayfuses to be threated 
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New York: Harper & 


Well, it’s too had 


FINLEY PETER DUNNE. 
(Mr. Dooley.) 


as a frind. It wants to be threated as an 
inimy. It thinks it gets more that way. They 
ar-re still a happy fam’ly, but it’s more like 
an English fam’ly. They don’t speak. What 
do I think iv it all? Ah, sure, I don’t know. 
I belong to th’ onforchnit middle class. No 
wan iver sthrikes in sympathy with me.” 

“They ought to get together,” said Hen- 
nessy. 

“How cud they get anny closer together 
thin their prisint clinch?” asked Mr. Dooley. 
“They're so close together now that those 
that ar-re between thim’ ar-re crushed to 
death.” a 


Literary Notes. 


....The great Episcopalian cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, which crowns Morningside 
Heights, in the City of New York, is described 
in the April Scribner by one of its architects, 
C. Grant LaFarge. 


...-How Doth the Simple Spelling Bee, by 
Owen Wister, is intended as a joke on the 
spelling reform movement. Altho we have 
been thru the book thoroly it must be confest 
that we can see neither rime nor reason in 
it. The author has mist his aim and is badly 
mixt in his ideas. [Macmillan. 50 cents.] 


....The standard work of Professor James 
Mark Baldwin, on Mental Development in the 
Child and the Race, is issued in a third edi- 
tion, ten years after its first appearance. The 
improvements and enlargements made for the 
translations into French and German now ap- 
pear in the English form. [Macmillan, $2.25.] 


....We have reviewed Professor Breasted’s 
four admirable volumes, entitled Ancient Rec- 
ords of Egypt, including all historical docu- 
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ments from the earliest times to the Persian 
Conquest. For the first time these records are 
thus compiled completely and 


-Into- 
English for the use of the scholar. A fifth vol- ‘ 


uthée ($2.00) contains the indices, and is also 
issued by the University of Chicago Press. 


gx#eProfessor McFadyen, of Knox College, 
Toronto, -.whose “Introduction to the 
Testamént” has been commended in Tue 
INDEPENDENT, has made a careful collection 
and study.cof The Prayers of the Biblg [A. 
C.,. Armstrong & Son], which contains valu- 
ble devoti and liturgical material, together 
with discussions of the character and content 
ofboth Old and New Testament petitions. 


£ +... i/The vivacious author of “Success Among 
Nations”. has reversed his opera-glass and 
now: writes of Success -In Life, of the indi- 
vidual man. Mr. Emil Reich is ‘essentially 
French in his treatment of “success,” which 
he «defines as. the attainment of the objects: 
“Health, Love, Honor, Power.” “Wealth,” as 
Such, is not considered; a refreshing innova- 
tion, in treatises on success. (New York: 
Duffield & Co. $1.50.) 


....Mr. Everard Bierer’s treatise on The 
Evolution of Religions, while evidently written 
with good purpose, is amateurish in character, 
unreliable in statement of fact, incomplete in 
outlook, and disproportionate in consideration 
of the phenomena under discussion. The par- 
ticular animus of the author is against the 
doctrine of the trinity, which assumes alto- 
gether too large a place in his survey. of the 
development of religious doctrines. [Putnam.] 

..«.How to combine the. advantages of a 
large university with the peculiar benefits of 
the small college, is one of the problems of 
our higher education. Dr. Andrew Fleming 
West, dean of the Graduate School of Prince- 
ton, answers it in his book American Liberal 
Education, by the. tutorial system now in force 
at Princeton, and he presents some good ar- 
gumeénts in its favor, if the teachers and the 
taught are to know each other at all. [Scrib- 
ner’s. 75 cents.] 


...-Prof. F. Crawford Burkitt, of the 
University of Cambridge, delivered as his in- 
augural course as Norrisian Professor of Di- 
vinity ten lectures on the origin and historical 
trustworthiness of the Gospels, which were 
marked by critical acumen and clearness of 
presentation. As now published, under the 
title, The Gospel History and Its Transmis- 
sion, the volume is one of the best in English 
on the sources of information concerning the 
life of Christ. [Scribner. $2.] 


....Our young people ought not to go far 
astray, for lack of advice! Among the 
many books to tell them just what to do in 
various contingencies, Caroline A. Huling has 
written a series of Letters of a Business 
Woman to Her Niece, and the self-supporting 
girl who has any part in the business world 
is told from the vantage ground of twenty 


years’ experience a good many things she . 


will be happier for knowing. The advice is 
sensible, if trite. [New York. R. F, Fenno 
& Co. $1.) 


Pebbles 


A Terror wild, 
This naughty child, 
A kicker and a squirmer. 
When it bit her hand 
Its aunt cried, “Land!” 
And grasped the terror firmer.. 
—The Harvard Lampoon 


REQUIESCAT. 
“You've a bullfrog-in your ’sophagus,” 
’Twas thus the doctor joked. 
The jest’s on. him, for Fred. from fea: 
Turned up his toes and croaked. 
3 —The Medical News. 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE BLACK, BLACK HAN». 


Happy Homes was pacing, nay trotting 
convulsively up and down the room with his 
Latin, when I wafted in. Genially he gestured 
me athwart the window seat with his long 
graceful tibia, and cursed sublabially. 

“IT always was. nervous,” he lugubirated, in- 
dicating my garter, which had effused. Blush- 
ingly, swallowed my gum. 

‘Speaking of neurasthenia,” he  guffled, 
tweaking away my cigarette with his usual 
charming naiveté, “I am reminded of the Ad- 
venture of the Black, Black Hand. . One night 
last fall I could not get to sleep at all. I 
had been to the Yale Debating Union, and 
the sad memory of those highly unheard dead 
well-nigh convulsed my guesstronomics. 
plunged into Jakes slaver, but alas! it was 
but leaping from the grave into the bier.” 

Stealthily Homes’ long white finger stole 
toward a tiny bottle. 

In alarm, I threw myself at him. 

I missed him, and with a low, cruel laugh, 
he swallowed—the last jujube. He then 
drooled on—jujubilantly: . 

“It was now almost dawn, and I had not 
slept a wink. Within the room it was so 
quiet that the very water in my bottle was 
distilled. What a time for some burglarous 
fellow to make a break—in the door! A cold 
evanescence trickled from my tink-tank at the 
very tho’t, and congealed crustaceously when 
I recalled that the door was not locked. In 
terror I fastened my eyes on the door, but 
the darn things kept rolling off. Suddenly 
a long, low whistle tremulosed right under 
my window. 

I lay and auricled. A faint creak, the sound 
of something falling, and all was silence. 
With a perfectly horrid scream I elapsed. 
rampant, from bed, cranked the on 2 up and 
then transundulated the room, stupified: shat- 
tered eblouissé; the worst had some; for ly- 
ing lifeless across the threshold, white and 
ghastly in the pale dawn, I saw—Mong Du! 
a General Warning of our faculty for falling 
below my studies.” ; 

Homes buried his face. I dug it up. 

“What of the Black, Black Hand,” I hissed 
between his teeth. 

“O, that?” he gurgled. “Don’t you know 
the colored janitor brings the warnings ?’— 
Yaie Record. 
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Editorials 


San Francisco and Harrisburg 


OFFICIAL investigation at San Fran- 
cisco. and Harrisburg laid bare, last 
week, shameful breaches of trust by 
public officers. Those at San Francisco 
were clearly criminal as well as shame- 
ful. And it is difficult to account for the 
expenditure of $9,000,000 in furnishing 
the new Capitol at Harrisburg unless we 
assume that a conspiracy hostile to the 
public interest existed there. 

In the days immediately following the 
earthquake at San Francisco, men were 
shot in the ruins of the city for robbing 
the dead or stealing the property of 
stricken citizens who survived. The of- 
fenses for which punishment was then so 
summarily inflicted were no worse than 
those which. have since been committed 
there by the men who were indicted last 
week and by their associates and instruc- 
tors in municipal corruption. Are these 
also to. be punished ? 

This is the question which must be an- 
swered as justice requires it to be an- 
swered if the government of American 
municipalities is to be delivered from 
corruption. Folk compelled the punish- 
ment of boodlers in St. Louis. Heney, 
another fearless, honest and vigorous 
prosecutor, intends to bring the rascals 
at San Francisco to justice. But no 
member of the ring in Philadelphia has 
suffered punishment, or is in danger of 
getting his deserts, and no part of the 
public money stolen there has been recov- 
ered. 

It is necessary that those who are 
most guilty should suffer under the law. 
In many instances these scoundrels 
escape not only punishment, but even 
prosecution. Seventeen of the eighteen 
San Francisco Supervisors have con- 
fessed their guilt and told the whole 
story of their treachery. For two rea- 
sons Heney has not asked for the indict- 
ment of these men: First, because he 
needed their testimony for use in the 
pursuit of greater rascals, and could get 
it only by making some concessions ; sec- 
ond, because the prosecution of them 
might prevent a successful prosecution 
of those by whom they were corrupted. 


He seeks to convict Mayor Schmitz, 
Boss Ruef, and, above all, the capitalists 
and officers of powerful. corporations 
who bought Ruef and Schmitz and hired 
them to buy the Supervisors. 

Of course, these Supervisors are 
guilty. They admit it. They will. be 
punished by the contempt of honest.men 
as long as they live. - But is the guilt of 
these clerks, and blacksmiths, and hack 


. drivers, and carpenters and the like as 


great as that of the educated and well- 
to-do men who tempted and bought 
them? Ruef is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of California and a member of 
the bar. And the officers of the railroad 
and gas and telephone companies who 
bargained with Ruef or who sought the 
favor of the Supervisors by direct pay- 
ments to them have sinned grievously 
against society as well as against the law. 
Undoubtedly, Heney would like to pun- 
ish every man who is guilty, but he must 
choose, and: he ought not to let the rich 
corrupter escape. 


There is a lesson in this great scandal 
for organized labor. The unions have 
perfected a labor monopoly in San Fran- 
cisco. With monopoly has come de- 
moralization. There is proof of this in 
the labor methods adopted since the 
earthquake and in the condition of the 
labor market. And political power has 
come into the hands of those unable to 
use it intelligently. The workingmen 
have been induced to submit to unworthy 
and dishonest leaders. Ruef was not 
originally one of them, but Schmitz, a 
weak and incompetent man, fell under 
Ruef’s control. An honest workingman 
of strong character in Schmitz’s place 
would have prevented corruption and ele- 
vated the union cause. But Schmitz, un- 
der Ruef’s guidance, has become organ- 
ized labor’s worst enemy. 

To the opponents of unionism he has 
given an almost inexhaustible supply of 
ammunition. They are using it in the 
Old World as well as in America. The 
unions of the United States should form. 
ally denounce those who have betrayed 
their cause in San Francisco, and should 
hereafter select their representatives with 
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the greatest care. Organized labor in 
California suffers now by ridicule as 
well as by the criminal offenses of its 
leaders in politics, for it was Schmitz, the 
Labor Mayor, and those whom he repre- 
sented, who professed to fear that their 
children would be demoralized or con- 
taminated by association with a few lit- 
tle Japanese in the public schools! 

No question as to the influence of labor 
unions in politics is raised in connection 
with .the revelations at Harrisburg. 
Those responsible for the waste, or 
worse, of millions there appear to have 
been the highest officers of the State, 
elected or appointed as representatives 
of the Republican party. For the new 
capitol $4,000,000 was appropriated, and 
the builtling appears to have been erected 
at a cost not exceeding that sum; but for 
furnishing it $9,000,000 was spent, and 
the testimony indicates that about $6,- 
000,000 of this was profit for contractors 
or other persons. Nearly all the work 
was done by one contractor, who has al- 
ready received more than $5,000,000. 
Proposals for the furnishing were invited 
by advertisements which said that separ- 
ate bids for the several kinds of supplies, 
such as chairs, chandeliers, carpets, etc., 
might be submitted. But a curious reso- 
lution offered by Governor Pennypacker 
was adopted in the Board of Public 
Buildings, and this resolution barred out 
any bid which should not cover all the 
furnishings. It appears that only one 
bidder (the successful one) knew of this 
requirement. His bid covered all the 
work, and he got the contract. Then he 
sublet the work to various persons. 

His profit has been enormous, owing 
partly to the curious and extraordinary 
character of the specifications. He paid 
a subcontractor $2,060 for two rostrums, 
and received $90,748 for them from the 
State. For painting which an unsuccess- 
ful bidder had offered to do for $164,473, 
he received $789,743. The State paid 
him more than $2,000,000 for chande- 
liers. Under the specifications he was 
paid for them by the pound! They are 
extremely heavy, so ponderous, in fact, 
that the investigating committee has been 
told they are in danger of falling by their 
own weight. Telephone booths at from 
$3,000 to $4,000 apiece are among the 
furnishings. Official figures show that 
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the contractor’s profit on the subcon- 
tracts ranged from 300 to 4,000 per 
cent, 

Responsibility for the official action 
which permitted such payments for this 
work and paved the way for them by 
means of unusual and remarkable speci- 
fications should be clearly fixed by the in- 
vestigating committee. It is admitted 
that Governor Pennypacker was the au- 
thor of the restrictive resolution of which 
we have spoken; unsuccessful bidders 
have testified that in answer to their in- 
quiries he told them that separate bids 
for the various kinds of furnishings were 
invited and could safely be made. There 
should be an explanation of the haste 
with which about $4,000,000 was paid out 
after the election of the Reform Treas- 
urer, Mr. Berry, and before he could 
assume office. 

If there was a conspiracy to rob the 
State, the people of Pennsylvania should 
insist on the exposure.and punishment of 
the conspirators. The higher the station 
of the guilty, if guilt there be, the more 
important it is for the public welfare that 
they should not escape. 


J 


A Stage in Church Union 


It was a comparatively easy thing 
for the Northern Presbyterians and the 
Cumberland Presbyterians to unite into 
one body, for their Presbyterian name 
was the same, and the smaller body was 


the daughter of the larger. Equally a 
generation ago it was easy for the Old 
School and the New School Presbyte- 
rians to unite, for there was no differ- 
ence between them, and a generation 
earlier they had been one: In both these 
cases they had precisely the same polity, 
and the softening of the theology of the 
stiffer body had made it almost impossi- 
ble that they should not fuse together. 
There was no visible distinction between 
them. 

It is not so with the approaching 
union of the Congregatidnalists, the 
United Brethren and the Methodist 
Protestants. While there is a common 
bond of the love of liberty between them 
and there is no special difference in their 
theology, yet their polity is by no means 
the same, and there had been no his- 
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torical relation between them, and they 
hardly knew each other. The Congre- 
gationalists began their ecclesiastical life 
in Plymouth and Boston, and spread 
west from New England along the 
northern tier of States. The United 
Brethren broke off from the German 
Reformed Church a hundred years ago, 
and the Methodist Protestants from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church  seventy- 
five years ago, and their success has 
been in the Middle States. Their Church 
government has been.a complex of the 
Presbyterian, and the Methodist, quite 
diverse from the Congregational. And 
yet these three bodies are making a 
grand attempt to unite, and a further 
most hopeful stage was reached in the 
meeting of their appointed delegates in 
Chicago last week. 

The negotiations between these three 
denominations began in 1903, when the 
proposition looked so hopeful that the 
project was referred to their national 
bodies for approval. Each approved 
and appointed a large representative 


body of delegates to prepare a plan of 


union. They met in February of last 
year, and agreed in a common statement 
of their religious belief,and in a general 
form of government, which was some- 
thing of a compromise and quite elastic. 
They agreed that it was not impossible 
to join their vested interests, their 
benevolent, educational and publishing 
work. Yet these conclusions were not 


regarded as complete, and large commit- . 


tees of the three bodies met again last 
November, and still further advanced 
their work and published their plans. 
These were carefully considered and 
much discussed, and the full delegations 
met last week to act upon them and re- 
port once more to their national bodies. 

But meanwhile a considerable opposi- 
tion had grown up aniong the United 
Brethren, and their chief organ, The Re- 
ligious Telescope, had argued that it 
was not wise to proceed on the basis 
proposed, as it yielded" what was vital 
to the body. Thus the delegates met 
with serious apprehension . that the 
United Brethren would. withdraw. The 
conference continued two days. The 
difficulties were presented with great 
frankness. They concerned in part the 
safeguarding of the property interests 
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of the Church, especially the United 
Brethren’s large publishing house in 
Dayton, O., which must not be endan- 
gered; and equally the greatly valued 
connectional system oof supplying 
churches with pastors. After the full- 
est discussion, and after an entire re- 
casting of the plan of polity, making it 
still more elastic, all parties came to a 
unanimous and favorable conclusion. 
For this they were largely indebted to 
the able assistance of the Methodist 
Protestants,-in the matter of polity, 
while the law committee guarded vested 
interests with great care. 

It was agreed that where it was de- 
sired a present State conference, as now 
composed, might after union maintain 
its separate indefinite existence. That 
would allow the Congregationalists in 
New England, where the other denomi- 
nations are not found, to go on precisely 
as they are, and, equally, a United Breth- 
ren conference in Pennsylvania, where 
there are almost no Congregationalists, 
would not have to modify its connection- 
alism, while both would be members of 
the same National Council. _ This is as it 
should be, for union can never take place 
except on the basis of liberty with abun- 
dant privilege of differing. But it must 
not be supposed that this means a federa- 
tion. It will be a full corporate union— 
under the same National Council, but’ 
with somewhat different ways of doing 
things in different localities, just as the 
States in our Union each make their sep- 
arate laws. We have federation already 
in the National Federation of Churches 
and Christian Workers, and there is no 
plan for a second sort of federation be- 
tween these three denominations, but for 
absolute corporate union, with one Na- 
tional Council, and the same benevolent 
societies, and the State and local, confer- 
ences consolidated as fast as may be con- 
venient. Nothing less will give what is 
desired. It is less machinery, not more, 
that is sought, a closer union of hearts 
and forces, 

One other thing calls, not for present 
criticism, but for regret. The name 
agreed upon was accepted under stress 


from the law committee, and it is far 


from ideal, and it can be only temporary, 
to continue while the process of union is 
being accomplished. It is “The 
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United Churches; 
Congregational Churches, the United 
Brethren in Christ and the Metho- 
dist Protestant Church.” The law- 
yers insisted that the full title of all 
the three bodies should go into the legal 
corporate name while the transfers of 
property were being made. Of course, 
such a name is impossible permanently. 
The designation usually used would be 
the United Church, or Churches, as we 
speak of the United States; and possibly 
—who knows?—the members might 
speak of themselves as Unionists. Of 
course, this long name will have to be 
dropt whenever any other body comes 
into the union, and then we may have the 
United Church of Christ, or the Union 
Church of Christ, for that wide inclusion 
is what we all want at last to secure. 
Readers must not expect this promised 
union of these three bodies to be consum- 
mated this year. These things take time. 
The Congregationalists will meet in Na- 
tional Council next October, and the 
other two bodies not till a year later. If 
they approve—and we believe they will— 
there is no reason why the Union should 
not then be speedily completed by the or- 
ganization of a common National Coun- 
cil. Foreign mission boards and some 
others can be readily consolidated. Others 
. may take longer time. But it is well that 
what is well done should be done: quick- 
ly. Those who have thus met in council 
have learned to love and honor each 


comprising the 


other, and to feel assured of mutual fra-' 


ternal fellowship in common service. 
Sd 


The Benefits of Cramming 


THERE is an old conundrum that we 
have forgotten, but we remember the 
answer, which is: “One is training for a 
run and the other is running for a train.” 
Considered critically, this is seen to be 
a distinction without a difference. 

Guessing the conundrum from its 
answer, the practising sprinter is really 
doing the same thing as the belated 
suburbanite. He may say and even 
think that he pounds the cinder path for 
weeks in order to dash by the grand 
stand in a tenth of a second less than 
some other fellow, but in that he is mis- 
taken. In reality the silver cup, the 


rooting crowds and the rival teams ex- 
ist simply for the purpose of inducing 
him to give daily training to his own 
muscles. He could earn enough money 
to buy the silver cup if he had put in as 
much time and energy at some gainful 
occupation. 

A confusion of thought similar to that 
betrayed by this classic conundrum pre- 
vails in regard to our examination sys- 
tem. Ask the student why he spends his 
spring days in such unusual assiduity, 
and he will answer that he is cramming 
for examination, and, if you inquire what 
is the object of examinations, he will ex- 
plain that the instructor gives them for 
the purpose of finding out how much a 
student knows. This is a great mistake. 
An instructor, if he has not too many 
students in his classes, knows better than 
they can tell him how much they know 
of his subject. It may be betraying fac- 
ulty secrets, but we have heard of in- 
structors, in a hurry to get in their re- 
ports, make out their term cards duly 
graded A, B, C and D before examina- 
tion, and yet they did not often have to 
send in a correction to the registrar. 
Really examinations exist for the pur- 
pose of training students in intellectual 
sprinting. 

The ability to rise to an emergency 
the power of applying all one’s resources 
in a sudden crisis, is one of the most im- 
portant factors of success in life, and. 
like other talents, it is within certain lim- 
its capable of development by training. 
In assuming new lines of work, in add- 
ing another business department, in tak- 
ing up a new case, in adapting oneself 
to changed conditions, one has to go thru 
a period of concentrated acquisitive ac- 
tivity very much like the student’s cram. 
If school is designed to be a preparation 
for life, as some educators think it is, ‘it 
should include an. equivalent of crisis 
practice. Cramming may be defined as 
acquiring the ready use of a large 
amount of information in a short time. 
The only legitimate objection to it is that 
it may be employed as a substitute for 
daily diligence. Where this can be done 
however, it is largely the fault of the 
form of the examination. It is wrongly 
used to measure mere quantity of infor- 
mation, to test memory instead of ability. 
The classroom mark or the frequent and 
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regular quizzes should show whether the 
student has been thru the process which 
is regarded as necessary for the accom- 
plishment of the object of the course. 
The examination at the end is to show 
how much the student has profited by it; 
to find out what a man knows at present, 
not what he has known at some time in 
his course. The world is interested in 
what a man can do; it cares nothing for 
what he has done.. The reason why the 
world is reluctant to take a college diplo- 
ma at its face value is because its Latin 
is mostly in the preterite, if not the plu- 
perfeet tense. You cannot grind with 
the water that is passed. The exam- 
ination should not measure the current, 
but the head of water, the stored and 
available power. 

It is not necessary to decide which is 
the better man, the plodder or the sprint- 
er. The able man will be both. He will 
have acquired both steadiness and readi- 
ness. He will have the patience and 
persistence to perform his ordinary daily 
tasks, and he will also be able to steam 
up quickly and work under high pres- 
sure whenever necessary. The boilers 
of steam engines are tested for strength 
as well as capacity. 

The final hurried review of a subject 
for the purpose of grasping its salient 
points is of very great educational value 
if anything like adequate foundations 
have been previously laid. It often uni- 
fies the subject as nothing else can. The 
common statement that what is learned 
in this way is soon forgotten, contains 
about as much- falsehood as truth. Let 
the reader consult his own experience. He 
will probably find among the knowledge 
imbedded most deeply in his memory 
some fragments snatched from a book 
just before entering the examination 
room. Then, if ever, the brain is 
aroused to the most efficient use of its 
apperceptive powers. Education be- 
comes purposive, and under these condi- 
tions more can be accomplished in a short 
space of time than in the ordinary dull 
routine. One can often remember in 
after years the questions of an important 
examination and how he answered them, 
altho he cannot recall so many of his 
classroom recitations. A great emotional 
crisis, like the danger of drowning, will 
revive with remarkable vividness and de- 
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tail the events of one’s life, and in the 
excitement of an examination a similar 
effect is sometimes observed ; the knowl- 
edge gained in a course of study is con- 
centrated and brought into the mind at 
once, making a strong and durable im- 
pression.. There is, then, educative value 
in the examination itself and in the pre- 
liminary precess of study under forced 
draft, but the latter is the more import- 
ant. To get the benefit of it the student 
must both know when the examination is 
coming and realize that much depends 
on it. Unexpected. and unimportant 
examinations are of little benefit to the 
student because there is no opportunity 


for cramming. 
& 


More About John Brown 


In our issue of March 7th we pub- 
lished an article by Joél Clark Rockwell, 
who purported to give the story of how 
he, belonging to a Missourian company, 
made a raid into Kansas in the Border 
Ruffian times and “captured John 
It was a 
good story, well told, and now we have 
the anticipated corrections and denials. 

August Bondi, Esq., of Salina, Kan., 
is the only survivor of John Brown’s 
band, or company, who with John Brown 
made the campaign of 1856 from Black 
Jack to Osawatomie. He and Luke I. 
Parsons are the only survivors of John 
Brown’s company at the Osawatomie 
engagement, August 30th, 1856. For 
his authority he refers to the archives 
of the Kansas Historical Society. He 
says: 

John Brown’s sons and son-in-law could 
not have been with him when he is said to 
have been captured in 1857. All of John 
Brown’s sons and his son-in-law, Henry 
Thompson, with the exception of Jason Brown, 
left Kansas about July 15, 1856; Jason Brown 
left November, 1856, and none of them ever 
returned to Kansas.- And Capt. John Brown 
had left Kansas sometime in October, 1856, 
and did not return till very late in 1857, very 
near New Year’s, 1858. 

Rockwell is likely correct in his story about 
liberating some suspects from St. Joseph jail, 
but most incorrect in the story of their cap- 
ture. Some fifty border ruffians crossed the 
Missouri and picked up three men, claimed to. 
be suspected of running off Missouri negroes, 
and some fifteen young chaps went from Law- 
rence and liberated the three, as the tale goes, 
about as Rockwell says: “John Brown” was 
their password. I believe this happened just 


Brown,” March 7th, 1857. 
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a week or two before the border rufhan in- 
vasion of Southern Kansas (Linn and Bourbon 
counties), in November, 1857. John Brown 


was not in Kansas at the time; might have. 


possibly never returned but for that invasion 
and subsequent border tuffian raids. 

Another communication which throws 
light on the subject is from James G. 
Stewart, M.D., of Biggsville, Ill. He 
was practising medicine at Elwood, Kan,. 
just across the river from St. Joseph, 
at the time of this reported occurrence. 
At that time it was the custom to charge 


any startling events to the agency of. 


either John Brown or Jim Lane, and 
this, he believes, accounts for the error 
of Mr. Rockwell. He says: 


My impression is that the man Mr. Rockwell 
‘ had a hand in capturing, who was “stealing 
darkies” and had “only one pistol for himself 


and sixteen men in Kansas in 1857,: was not . 


John Brown. Mr. Rockwell’s account of 
Brown’s liberation from the St. Joseph county 
jail, however, suggests the basis of the story. 

r. John Day was a prisoner held for trial 
at Platt City, Mo., on a charge of stealing 
negroes. When the Territorial Legislature of 
Kansas heard of this it sent ex-Gov.. Wilson 
Shannon to defend him. He securéd a change 
of venue for Day to the court of St. Joseph, 
where the trial proceeded. Day had been 
captured in Kansas and proved that -he had 
never beer in Missouri before his capture, but 
the jury hung, eleven to one in favor of ac- 
quittal. He was guilty of forwarding fugitives, 
however, and the second trial, which seemed 
to us a mockery of justice, awarded him a 
five years’ sentence in the penitentiary. He 
was to be taken, on Monday morning, to the 
State prison, but a party of free-State men, 
from Elwood, went over Saturday night and 
rescued him. Twelve of us acted as a guard 
. itt front of the jail. Joseph Gardner and two 
men, riamed respectively, Souler and Goelet, 
went to the jailer and representing one of 
their number as a orbatilel severed admission 
to the inside. I do not remember which one 
played thief. He was not ironed, but had 
his hands apparently tied by the string of a 
slung shot. Gardner was a man of great 
physical power, six feet four in height. He 
had a knife that was neither a dirk nor a 
corn knife, but about halfway between the two. 
He drew this and told the jailer that he want- 
ed John Day. Day was produced at once and 
we made good use of a very dark night to 
get him across the river. I went with the 
party fifteen miles to show the road. 

This is the true account of the rescue of 
John Day. Albert D. Richardson, in “Beyond 
the Mississippi,” says that John Brown made 
this rescue, but this is an error, as Brown was 
not in the party. 

It is plain that Mr. Rockwell had in 
mind this rescue of Dr. Day. <. Our cor- 
respondent, Dr. Stewart, lived during 


the four years previous to’ January, 1861, 
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a half-mile. from St. Joseph, and he 
never heard of John Brown’ being im- 
prisoned there. In fact, John Brown 
held such a place in the sentiments of 
the Free State people of Kansas that he 
could not have been detained there with- 
out bloodshed and without the presence 
of Federal troops. We fully trust these 
competent witnesses, the latter of whom 
tells us that he has been.a subscriber for 
THE INDEPENDENT for twenty years. 


st 
Suburban Cottages Versus Flats 


Every reaction from social or busi- 
ness laxity finds its finality in improved 
homes. It always has been so, and it 
always will be. The beautiful home, 
wisely constructed, is the most perfect 
thing on earth. Congested population 
has been working disastrously, and has 
steadily toned down the average quality 
of home life. Children are begotten in 
the crowded city, under disadvantages 
that no municipal provisions can com- 
pensate. Schools have to deal-with a 
predestined element. Street life is a 
distinct feature of crowded population, 
and club life is hardly one grade more 
satisfactory. It was this dissatisfaction 
with home life, and its surroundings, 
that finally exalted the flat as a haven 
for tired men and jaded women. Con- 
gested life could think out nothing bet- 
ter. But flat builders now tell us that 
another reaction is going on, and that 
it has gained much headway. 

Indeed flat building really was 
only a tentative expression of dis- 
satisfaction with the conditions of city 
life. It was tried as a relief, and it has 
been found wanting. In fact, flat life 
is not home life; for home life is strongly 
individuated; and to some extent consti- 
tutes a unit by itself. Meanwhile 
the tide: which set in countryward 
is ‘moving with accelerated activity. 
The middle classes especially desire less 
publicity and more retreat. The con- 
sciousness of contiguity is always an an- 
noyance ; perhaps worst of all is the fact 
that each flat creates an atmosphere of 
its own, and any occupant must either 
partake of this atmospheric existence or 
be an alien. The unlimited output of 
country home books has been influential 
in awakening an ambition to reconstruct 
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the home where the birds may sing and 
the leaves may whisper and the brooks 
may gurgle. It is very hard work .to 
root out of human nature a longing for 
handfuls of violets and goldenrods, for 
beech nuts and daisies. We are too close 
akin, we of the animal world, to the 
vegetable life to tamely submit to a life 
without roses and gardens and orchard 
trees, 

Suburbanism is growing in popular- 
ity everywhere. This is manifest from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, for the peo- 
ple are pushing out for homes wherever 
the trolley can reach them, with suffi- 
cient readiness to keep them in close as- 
sociation with. business life. “Suburban 
cottages are now the demand,” and for 
a while at least this sort of houses and 


homes is sure to control the market.. 


The word suburbanism means at the 
present day something a good deal 
larger than it indicated twenty-five years 
ago. It takes in something more than 
the suburbs. It goes out with the elec- 
tric car, frem five to twenty-five miles, 
or even more from dense population. 
You can now find, nestling among the 
hills or lining the creeks with their resi- 
dences, thousands of city people. Most 
of these own from one to ten or even 
twenty acres of land. There is more or 
less of garden work and considerable 
orchard planting. Most of these homes 
are quite up to date as to windbreaks 
and hedges and shrubbery. They are 
well drained and are well kept. They 
seldom show the carelessness about lit- 
ter and brush that is seen about old 
farmhouses. . While they are not free 
from a certain amount of city instincts, 
that they have brought with them, they 
are learning how to be natural and 
simple. 

This suburbanism, naturally, is being 
made use of by those with fresh and un- 
tried ideas of a social sort. Just now 
groups of homes are being constructed, 
with a certain amount of social unity 
and a co-operative industrialism. Each 
home contributes to the common wel- 
fare, not perhaps in a different way, but 
in a different degree, from old-fash- 
ioned communities. How to find out 
the wisest mean between isolation and 
congestion is a large problem. It will 
bear a good deal of thought and experi- 


mentation before it is solved. It does 
not follow that every country resident 
shall grow all his own fruit and vegeta- 
bles or do all his own housework. There 
is much ahead along this line to be 
found out; how most perfectly we can 
enjoy the pure air, the birds, and the 
breeze, and the roses, and the apples, 
and at the same time can best share both 
the burdens and the pleasures with our 
neighbors. The Garden City Associa- 
tion of Great Britain has undertaken the 
founding of cities, on the suburban prin- 
ciple, while men of small means may 
have attractive homes with their own 
gardens. This movement has been re- 
peated by an association of the same na- 
ture in the United States. It undertakes 
to foment a _ taste. for country life 
among average city people with aver- 
age or small incomes. In these garden 
cities such people will find opportunity 
for cultivating a considerable amount of 
their own food, as well as caring for a 
cow and a horse. What has proved to 


be a movement of considerable im-. 


portance in Europe will likely be equal- 
ly important here. It.is not an idle 
dream that every man may live where 
he can enjoy his own orchard and gar- 
den and gather from them his pleasure 
as well as comfort. 

Js 


Senator Spooner’s Successor 


AN interesting contest is under way in 
the Wisconsin Legislature, precipitated 
by the unexpected and regretted resigna- 
tion of Senator Spooner. It is not to be 
expected that the Legislature can find a 


successor equal in the eye of the nation 


at large to either of the two Senators 
who now represent that State. 

The political revolution within the Re- 
publican party of the State during the 
past eight years, which the public asso- 
ciates with the name of Senator La Fol- 
lette, has brought about as remarkable a 
series of progressive legislation as is 
known to the American people. The laws 
enacted have been remarkable, not mere- 
ly in the fact that they have dethroned 
the corporations and their political manip- 
ulators from the government of the 
State, but also in the thoroly constitu- 
tional and effective way in which they 
have done it. The anti-pass, direct pri- 
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maries and civil service reform laws 
strike at the root of corporate and polit- 
ical influence. Even United States Sen- 
ators are nominated by the people with- 
out the intervention of party ‘conventions, 
altho this law does not apply in filling a 
vacancy such as the one created by Sen- 
ator Spooner’s resignation. The taxa- 
tion of railroads and the inheritance tax 
have been brought about by laws which 
are models for other States. The regu- 
lation of railroad and interurban street 
car fares and rates has been worked out 
on a basis much superior to that of the 
amended Federal law, and points the way 
to future amendments of the latter. This 
series of legislation is being followed up 
during the present session of the Legis- 
lature by bills looking to a similar and 
even more effective regulation of all pub- 
lic utility corporations, as well as the 
preservation of the great developing wa- 
ter power of the State from the control 
of private exploiters. 

The Legislature which is considering 
these questions, and which will elect the 
Senator for the unexpired term of two 
years, is the first elected thru the direct 
primaries, and is overwhelmingly in ac- 
cord with the policies adopted under the 
leadership of Senator La Follette. Of 
the 133 members on joint ballot the Dem- 
ocrats and Social Democrats have 28, and 
these will cast complimentary votes. Of 
the 105 Republicans who will nominate 
the Senator in caucus, about 80 are count- 
_ed with the Progressive wing—or, rather, 
the Progressive body—of the party. All 
of the candidates, announced or unan- 
nounced, are more or less affiliated with 
that wing. The only avowed candidate 
who is considered tohave “Stalwart” lean- 
ings is Congressman Esch, of the famed 
“Townsend-Esch” railway bill. His rep- 
utation in this direction follows his sup- 
port at the last election of Congressman 
Babcock, who has been relentlessly op- 
posed by the Progressives. The present 
Governor of the State, James A. David- 
son, altho supporting the Progressive 
policies, was opposed in the primaries by 
Senator La Follette and was aided by 
Stalwart votes. He is looked upon as a 
dark horse, available in case the Pro- 
gressives hopelessly split on their choice. 

The candidate who starts with the 
largest following is the former Speaker 
of the House, Irvine L. Lenroot. He 
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was Senator La Follette’s avowed and 
earnestly supported candidate before the 
primaries in opposition to Governor Da- 
vidson, but was defeated by 50,000 votes. 
It is a most interesting commentary on 
the independence of the Wisconsin Re- 
publicans, that, while they were nom- 
inating an overwhelming La_ Follette 
Legislature, they turned down the can- 
didate for Governor whom the Senator 
most eagerly and tirelessly pressed upon 
them.- It is thought that this experience 
will incline him to keep out of the Sena- 
torial contest. 

The most picturesque and perhaps the 
most deserving candidate, from the 
standpoint of party service, is the aged 
but vigorous lumber millionaire, Isaac 
Stephenson. Mr. Stephenson was a 
member of Congress during three terms 
some twenty years ago and was the ac- 
tive associate of the able group of Stal- 
wart politicians, .of whom Senator 
Spooner is the last. He was a candidate 
for the Senate at the time when Senator 
Quarles was elected, but since that time 
he has supported La Follette during the 
period when the Progressives most need- 
ed the financial support which they had 
forfeited thru their antagonism to the 
corporations. He supplied them with an 
aggressive daily paper which they need- 
ed most of all, and his claims on their 
gratitude are unquestioned. He has an- 
nounced that he desires only the two 
years’ vacancy and will make way at the 
regular election for the younger Progres- 
sives who had expected to come forward 
then. 

Congressman H. A. Cooper, of Racine, 
the chairman of the House Committee on 
Insular Affairs and one of the strongest 
men in the Wisconsin delegation, has 
been a member of Congress twelve years 
and has been identified with the Progres 
sive wing since the time when they were 
thrown out of the National Convention 
at Chicago in 1904. One of his Congres- 
sional laurels is the defeat of the Union 
Pacific refunding bill in 1897, which is 
estimated to have saved the Government 
$125,000,000. 

State Senator W. H. Hatten has been 
identified directly with the actual fram- 
ing of the laws which have marked the 
new Republicanism of Wisconsin. To 
his unusual abilities as a committeeman 
is due the fact that these measures were 
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steered thru the Upper House. Most 
remarkable of all was the feat of bring- 
ing over the hostile members of the 
Transportation Committee so that with- 
out sacrificing their principles they re- 
ported back unanimously the railway- 
rate bill which now places Wisconsin in 
the lead of railway regulation. He has 
shown himself one of the most effective 
of the co-workers of Senator La Follette, 
supplementing his. aggressiveness by the 
conciliating reasonableness of the princi- 
ples that both are contending for. 

It is clear that with such candidates 
as these Wisconsin might well take the 
lead in framing National, as it has taken 
the lead in State legislation. 

as 


That able journal in this 
city which “shines for all” 
devotes a good part of 
its misapplied intelligence to asserting, 
or more often implying, that President 
Roosevelt is a sort of tyrant who has 
“monopolized” in his “salient and 
abounding personality most of the pow- 
ers distributed in the Constitution.” It 
says this week: 

“If poor old George III could revisit the 

glimpses of the moon how he would sputter 
“What, what, what!’ to find the descendants 
of the men who revolted from his personal 
and arbitrary rule accepting with enthusiastic 
gratitude a personal ruler who takes all regu- 
lation for his province and imposes his curious 
temperament and his commanding and restless 
volitions upon all functions of government and 
most matters of human interest.” 
Such language as this may have its pur- 
pose in opposing President Roosevelt’s 
influence as to the. control of railroads, 
but it is absolutely devoid of justification 
in fact. Let it be remembered that 
while the office of the President is execu- 
tive under the Constitution, it is also 
legislative. The President must not only 
advise Congress, but his consent is 
necessary to the validity of an act of 
Congress. In his action there is noth- 
ing “arbitrary,” nothing “imposed,” and 
Congress is at full liberty to refuse his 
recommendations and has done it many 
times. 


An “Arbitrary” 
President 


& 
There has been of late a 


To Retain the 


Philippines tendency, even among 


Republicans as well as 
Democrats and the intolerant and intoler- 
able anti-imperialists, to play with the 
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idea of pretty soon giving up the Philip- 
pines, perhaps to Aguinaldo, perhaps’ to 
Japan, or in some way to wash our. hands 
of the difficult responsibility. It is of 
consequence to listen to the report of 
Archbishop Harty, who is now at the 
head of the entire Catholic Church of the 
Islands, and who is an American. He is 
now in this country for a brief visit, and 
he declares that American government 
has greatly improved the primary school 
system, and has done much to impress on 
the people the dignity of labor. As te 
abandonment of the islands, he expressed 
himself in the most positive terms: 

“Most decidedly not. It would be a burn- 
ing disgrace. Yes, disgrace. I want to use 
that word. It would be a shame. Give me 
permission to state also as my decided opin- 
ion that the brightest page in American his- 
tory will be that recording the operations of 
this Government in the Philippines. My belief 
is that in time the Filipinos may turn Japan 
to Christianity. These Philippines are the 
pearl of the Orient. Just think—six million 
Christians in, we may say, the heart of Asia! . 
Yes, and I do not feel I am optimistic; I be- 
lieve that the Filipinos will finally convert the 
Japanese, and the Japanese will, in due time, 
convert Asia!” 

To abandon the islands would, he says, 
give it to professional revolutionists. The 
best elements, he assures us, respect and 
admire the United States, and he speaks 
well of the administration of Gen. Leon- 
ard Wood, and the civil government as 
well, 

s&s 

Two battleships, the Jap- 
anese “Mikasa” and _ the 
French “Jena,” have now 
certainly been blown up by their own 
explosives, and, oddly enough, in their 
own dockyards. The “Mikasa” was 
alongside a wharf and the “Jena” was 
entirely out of the water arid in an 
empty dry dock. In fact, in order to 
admit water to flood such magazines as 
were still intact and so to prevent the 
fearful destruction of adjacent build- 
ings which would have followed, an- 
other ship had to batter down the closed 
dock gates with a shell from a big gun. 
Nine years ago our own “Maine” blew 
up in Havana Harbor, and while it is a 
sort of national tenet that she was the 
victim of a submarine mine purposely 
placed for her destruction, the belief has 
steadily increased of late (and is helped 
by the stubborn refusal of the Govern- 


Battleship 
Explosions 
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ment to get -her where she can be looked 
at) that the real agents were her own 
black powder and poor coal. In the 
“Jena” 118 men were killed and over 
250 in the “Maine.” How many the 
Japanese lost in the “Mikasa” they keep 
to themselves, but otherwise they are 
not so secretive. When the “Mikasa” 
was raised they found chemical dete- 
rioration and consequent alteration of 
her smokeless powder quite sufficient to 
account for its spontaneous explosion, so 
that the “Jena” tragedy, now shown to 
have resulted from the same cause, only 
goes to increase the anxiety with which, 
in all navies, the new and powerful ex- 
plosives are already regarded. No ship 
‘probably ever survived the blowing up 
of a magazine, and whether the vessel be 
made of wood or of steel that casualty 
may be considered as necessarily fatal ; 
but the subsequent fierce burning of the 
“Jena,” supposed to contain the mini- 
mum of combustible material, is almost 
as much of a surprise, as was the over- 
whelming of the Russial “Orel” at the 
battle of Tsushima by projectiles which 
hit only her superstructure and left her 
power of flotation unimpaired. If bat- 
tleships supposed to be unburnable nev- 
ertheless do burn, and battleships sup- 
posed to be untakable if not hurt below 
the water line, nevertheless are put hors 
de combat by slaughter of their crew in 
the unarmored superstructure, and if, 
despite all modern improvements in the 
making, handling and storage of ex- 
plosives, their magazines have a way of 
peacefully blowing up and killing hun- 
dreds of men at a time (the enemy dur- 
ing the Spanish War killed but one man 
in our navy), the question of just why 
we should go on building them at $10,- 
000,000 each, unless self - extermination 
is what we are after, bids fair to be- 
come even more pointed than it is now: 
Meanwhile it is reported that the big 
and much celebrated “Dreadnaught” is 
proving desperately hot in her turbine 
engine-room, and that her great size has 
so reduced her maneuvering capacity at 
low speeds as simply to put her out of 
squadron formations with smaller and 
handier vessels; a result which already 
confirms some of the predictions of the 
anti-big ship party. 


It is not the better class:of our 
Coolies Pacific Coast population: that 
is so hostile to the Japanese 
laborers, or who. would shut them oit 
from our country. They suffer from tlic 
term coolie applied to those who come as 
contract laborers. This class has been 
long enough in Hawaii to show of whit 
stuff they are made. A Hawaiian paper 
says that two of the largest wholesalc 
Japanese establishments in Honolulu ar, 
run by men who came there as “‘coolies.” 
In fact, outside of the banks and sone 
five large mercantile houses which arc 
branches of Japanese firms, practical) 
all the large and small business concerns 
are captained by ex-“‘coolies.” Outsice 
of Honolulu all over the islands one 
meets with prosperous Jananese shop- 
keepers, nearly all of whom came over 
as contract or other laborers. We fail to 
see why their condition is any less re- 
spectable than was that of two or three 
able anti-imperialists, to play with the 
men we might mention who have become 
Presidents of the United States, and some 
of these ambitious “coolies” are likely to 
rise to the highest positions in their own 
country. 
s&s 
By a Census bulletin the population of the 
Continental United States has increased 
more than six and a half millions since 
the Census of 1900, or 8.7 per cent. The 
total population is computed at 83,941,- 
510 for 1906, while if we include our in- 
sular possessions the total will be 93,182,- 
240. That means that when the next na- 
tional Census comes in 1910 we shall run 
very close to a hundred millions of peo- 
ple. During the years from 1900 to 1906 
eleven cities have risen to the population 
of 50,000, of which it is pleasant to sec 
that three, Norfolk, Va., and Dallas and 
Houston, Tex., are in the South. The 
densest population is in the States of 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New Jer- 
sey and Connecticut, and in that order, 
with New York, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Ohio following behind. But a 
census of Ohio’s Presidential candidates 
would have put it = 


A startling telegram came some 
months ago from India that Dr. Lecoq 
had, brought some remarkable ancient 
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manuscripts from Turkestan which con- 
tained a new language and were likely to 
be as revolutionary as the decipherment 
of the Cuneiform inscriptions. by Sir 
Henry C. Rawlinson. To that announce- 
ment we gave little credit. It is now re- 
ported that Professor Miiller has found 
the language to be that of Sogdiana, a 
province of ancient Persia, and the frag- 
ments to belong to a hitherto unknown 
version of the New Testament. He says it 
differs from other versions and its source 
is not known. It may have been made 
byeone of those Nestorian missionary 
parties that went even to China, perhaps 
from one of the Syriac versions, or from 
the Syriac Diatessaron. We shall doubt- 
less know soon. 
ed 

Beyond all question the reform wave 
in China, which rose so high last year, 
has receded, and the reformers are being 
shorn of their power, and the advance of 
Western education has gone backward 
with the success of the conservatives. 
Whether the yielding of the Court to this 
latter movement is sincere is by no 
means settled in the minds of careful ob- 
servers on the ground. It would hardly 
seem possible that so soon China should 
have forgotten two such lessons as the 
overthrow of the Boxers, involving the 
capture of Peking and the flight of the 
Empress, and the victory of Japan over 
Russia. Now the terrible famine will 
give opportunity for another Boxer-like 
insurrection, which may endanger the life 
of all foreigners and delay the reorgan- 
ization of China after the Japanese pat- 
tern. 

ed 

Those of our readers who are interest- 
ed in excavation and research in Egypt, 
and would like to take some part in it 
and receive the annual publications, will 
be pleased to know that Professor Petrie, 
who has been so extraordinarily success- 
ful in this work for a dozen years, who 
opened up the main sources of the papyri 
in the Fayim and Oxyrhynchus, is to be 
employed entirely by the Egyptian Re- 
search. Account, a society organized a few 
months ago, and which will, under Dr. 
William C. Winslow, of Boston, have the 
support of American subscribers. We 
heartily commend it, regretting the diffi- 
culties which interrupted the previous 
work and made the change necessary. 
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We shed no tears over ‘the report that 
the faculty of the Yale Divinity School 
proposes to drop Hebrew as a required 
study and substitute for it courses in sci- 
ence.. There is no fear that so valuable a 
study as Hebrew, the key to all the Sem- 
itic languages, will be given up, but it 
would, if the plan be adopted, make He- 
brew elective, like Arabic or Assyrian, to 
be chosen by theological or other uni- 
versity students as their tastes might lead 
them. Hebrew is no special advantage 
to most ministers, and they forget it as 
soon as they can. 


Doubtless Pobiedosteff, Procurator of - 
the Russian Church, and a chief adviser 
to the late Czar in everything bad and 
tyrannous, was as honest as bigots can 
be. Nevertheless he was a chief curse 
to his country, and his death relieves it 
of a sore‘burden. He lived long enough 
to see his advice bear fruit in war in 
which Russia was humiliated before a 
nation she despised, and in an uprising of 
the people whose complaints he would 
never hear. And this man represented - 
to Russia the Church of Jesus Christ. 


a 


Theodore Roosevelt is spoken of. as a 
young man, only forty-six years old when 
elected President. But Grover Cleveland 
was another young man, forty-seven 
years old when elected to the same office 
twenty-three years ago. He has cele- 
brated his seventieth birthday during the 
past week, and we add our congratula- 
tions and our honor, for his period of 
retirement has been one of dignity and 
usefulness. His personal character adds 
to his official Gatincton. 


Ought we to give up meat? That 
course seems suggested by the investiga- 
tions of Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale 
University, who has been pitting flesh- 
eaters against vegetarians, and he finds 
that the latter have much greater power 
of endurance in all physical tests. 


s 
‘In Missouri last week the “unwritten 
law” was again successful in routing the 
written law in the case of a man who was 
acquitted after having killed a man who 
was charged with having insulted his 


wife. What is the use of having any 
written law at all? 





Insurance 


Pernicious Insurance Legislation 


WE called attention to the recom- 
mendations of Governor Folk to the 
Missouri Legislature in our issue of 
March 7. One of these recommendations 
had in contemplation the compulsory in- 
vestment within that State of not less 
than 70 per cent. of the premiums re- 
ceived by insurance companies from Mis- 
souri policy-holders. Following closely 
in the footsteps of her sister State, Texas 
now has a legislative bill pending of simi- 
lar import by means of which insurance 
companies doing business in Texas in the 
event of its passage, will be required to 
invest at least 75 per cent. of the reserve 
set apart for the final payment of Texas 
policies in Texas securities and in office 
buildings in the cities of Texas and so 
on. 
If the legislation of Missouri and 
Texas is followed by the enactment of 
laws making State investments obliga- 
tory and all the States proceed along 
similar lines, the funds of the various in- 
surance companies would have a remark- 
ably wide geographical distribution, it is 
true. Not all of the insurance companies’ 
eggs would be in one basket, but the fi- 
nancial expediency of such investments 
may well be questioned by conservative 
financiers. No argument is needed to 
show the difficulty and inconvenient de- 
lay in realizing quickly in times of finan- 
cial stringency. Mr. Cleveland’s well 
considered brief, submitted by him to the 
Tennessee Assembly committee, was op- 
portune as showing the vital danger of 


unwise legislation toward which we are 


tending. 
Js 


THE American Snuff Company of 
this city has formulated a plan of insur- 
ance whereby any of its employees who 
has been in the service of the company 
for one year or more:may devise a sum 
not exceeding $500 to a designated heir. 
The text of the circular follows: 


Upon proof of the death, before July 1st, 
1907, of any person in the employment of this 
company at the time of his or her death, who 
shall have been continuously in the employ- 
ment of this company for at least one year 
preceding his or her death, and whose wages 
do not, at the date of his or her death, exceed 
fifty dollars per week, the American Snuff 
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Company will donate, in cash t0.the person 
finally designated by such employee a sum oi 
money equal to the wages paid to such dead 
employee by this company during the last year 
of his or her life, not exceeding, however, in 
any case, the sum of five hundred dollars 
($500). ‘ 

Any employee desiring to avail himself or 
herself of this bounty must give to the cashier 
of this department the name of the person se- 
lected to receive it; and such selection may 
be changed by the employee at pleasure by 
notice to the cashier. 

The donation hereunder will be made ,nly 
upon satisfactory proof of death made to our 
New York office within sixty days after the 
death of such employee, and will be made only 
to the person finally designated and not to the 
heirs, executor, administrator, creditors or as- 
signs of such person. 


J 


THe Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company has just announced that every 
person insured in that company under a 
whole life industrial policy who is now 
seventy-five years of age or over is re- 
lieved of further payment of weekly 
premiums. This concession also. applies 
to policy - holders of the class specified 
who attain the age of seventy-five dur- 
ing 1907 as soon as the age is attained. 


THe Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund, 
which was chartered in 1759 and is the 
oldest life insurance company in the 
United States, adopted a resolution at its 
one hundred and forty-eighth annual 
meeting, held at the company’s home 
office in the Commonwealth Building, 
Twelfth and Chestnut streets, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., that the lives of all evangelical 
ministers would be insured. This com- 
pany, of which Perry S. Allen is secre- 
tary, has heretofore only insured Pres- 
byterian clergymen. 


Tue Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec- 
tion and Insurance Company has just 
acquired a substantial control of the 
stock of the Boiler Inspection and In- 
surance Company of Canada. The 
Canadian company has a perpetual char- 
ter, with broad powers, direct from the 
Dominion Parliament, and was. incor- 
porated and began business in 1875, 
making a specialty of steam boiler in- 
spection and insurance business. The 
control of this Canadian company will 
add much to the magnitude of the Hart- 
ford company’s business. 
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Financial 


The Stock Market 


At the end of last week, quotations on 
the Stock Exchange showed a further 
decline, ranging all the way from 2 to 
16 points, but at the low closing figures 
of Saturday the prices of nearly all 
securities were considerably above the 
lowest of the panicky market of the 14th. 
No financial failures were announced; 
general business continued to be good; 
bankers in the interior of the country 
were undisturbed. . Changes for the week 
and since March 14th are shown below: 


os Last Week. 


b chan 


Atchison 

Balt. & Ohio... 
Brooklyn R. T.. 
Canad. Pac ... 


27 
Great Northern. 132 
Missouri Pac... 6 

N. Y. Central. .. 

North. Pac..... 
Pennsytvania~ >. 

Reading ....... 

South. Pac..... 

— 3,94 

Amalg. per. 

Am. Airs ai 

Anaconda ..... 

U.S. Steel:.... *38 

U. S. Steel, pf... 953%4 97% 

A disturbing influence was exerted by 
the announced decision of the Erie to de- 
fer certain improvements, by the advance 
of the Bank of France’s rate to 3} per 
cent., and by a perceptible raid upon 
Canadian Pacific shares. The loss of 8 
points on Canadian Pacific on Friday 
appears to have frightened iolders 
abroad, and especially in Germany. 
Liquidation on Saturday, largely from 
Europe, caused a loss of 5 points more. 
The results of the Harriman investiga- 
tion have excited very severe comment 
in Berlin, where the press is warning 
investors to avoid American securities. 
Speculators depressing the market for a 
profit have taken advantage of this on 
the exchanges of Berlin and London, as 
well as in New York. 

ol 


Large Crop of Cotton 


_ AN unexpectedly large crop of cotton 
is disclosed by the final report of the 


Census Bureau (published on the 2oth) 


,of cotton ginned im-the crop year. Ofh- 


cial condition reports in June last point- 
ed'to: a crop of: only 12,000,000 bales ; 
those of October indicated even a smaller 
yield. The Government’s’ estimate in 
December, however, of 12,546,000 was 
more encouraging. Now. the ginning 
report shows a total of 13,290,677 bales, 
of an average gross weight of 510.7 
pounds, which is equivalent to 13,576,- 
225 bales of 500 pounds. It appears, 
therefore, that the crop exceeded by 
2,000,000 bales any that has preceded: it, 
except the great crop of 1904, which was 
13,697,310. That extraordinary -crop 
followed one of. only 10,015,721 and im- 
mediately preceded one of only 10,697,- 
013. Altho the yield has been so great, 


. prices have been maintained at a high 


level, being Only a shade lower now than 
they were one year ago, and 35 per cent. 
above those of two years ago, after a 
crop that was very large, but only a little 
larger than this latest one. Exports 
from the crop of 1906 have beeif:-heavy. 
Planters have been fortunate in obtain- 


ing good prices at home and abroad. 


se 


....Stuyvesant Fish, for many years 
and until a few months ago president of 
the Illinois Central, has been elected a 
director of the Missouri Pacific Railroad 


Company by the Gould interests. He 
will be a member of the executive com- 
mittee. 


....According to the index number 
of Bradstreet’s for March Ist, the aver- 
age price of staple commodities, which 
has been rising steadily for twelve 
months, reached a new high level in 
February. The increase in one year has 
been nearly 10 per cent. It has been 18 
per cent. since July, 1904, and 54 per 
cent. since July, 1897. 

....The New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Company has_ en- 
larged its coastwise steamship holdings 
by purchasing the Boston & Philadel- 
phia Steamship Company, and trans- 
ferring the same to the Merchants’ and 
Miners’ Transportation Company, in 
which it has a half interest. The latter 
company’s steamers ply between Boston 
and Philadelphia and ports further 
south. 
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THE UNION SQUARE SAVINGS BANK. 


....The beautiful new building of 
the Union Square Savings Bank, which 
we reproduce herewith, is constructed 
of marble. The bank is located at 
No. 20 Union Square. It was in- 
corporated in 1848, the same year 
in which THE INDEPENDENT was first 
published, and the officers are Frank M. 
Hurlbut, president; Egerton L. Win- 
throp and Hewlett Scudder, vice-presi- 
dents; W. Emlen Roosevelt, treasurer, 
and William H. Rockwood, secretary. 
It has 12,648 depositors. Its surplus is 
$717,109, and its total assets are 


$9,268,950. 


....Exports of iron and steel manu- 
factures in 1906 amounted to $172,500,- 
000, against $143,000,000 in 1905, $128,- 
500,000 in 1904 and $99,000,000 in 1903. 

..--lhe Western Pacific Railroad 
Company is spending $1,000,000 a month 
on construction work, and it expects to 
have its main line from Salt Lake City 
to San Francisco, 929 miles, completed 
in September, 1908. 

...»The Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany has increased by 35 per cent. (to 


$600,000 a year) its pension fund for re- 
tired employees. Last year it paid $467,- 
614 in pension allowances, and there are 
now 1,940 men on the pension rolls. 


....At their recent annual meet- 
ing the shareholders of the Pennsy!l- 
vania Railroad Company authorized the 
proposed increase of capital stock by 
$100,000,000 and the recommended ad- 
dition of $100,000,000 to the bonded 
debt. The age limit for the employment 
of men was raised from thirty-five to 
forty-five years. 


....In a little book which is a model 
of typography and presswork, the Frank- 
lin Trust Company, which has offices 
both in New York and in Brooklyn, pre- 
sents clearly and compactly much useful 
information as to the laws and rules re- 
lating to the management, settlement and 
distribution of estates. . There is also an 
explanation of the nature of the services 
which a trust company may render in 
connection with estates. The Franklin 
Trust Company’s capital is $1,500,000: 
its surplus and undivided profits exceed 
$3,000,000. 
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Lee, Higginson 
& Co. 


44 State Street, - 














BOSTON 


NVITE correspondence 
with investors seeking 
the best rate of in- 

terest consistent with. 
safety. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: The Rookery 


cjal bu 


The Farmers’ Loan 
-and Trust Company 


Chartered 1822 
Nos. 16, 18, 20 and 22 William Street 
Branch Office, 475 Fifth pvsnne 
NEW YORK 


The Company is a Ln depositary for moneys paid into 
Court, and is authori to act as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and in all other Fiduciary 
capacities. 

cts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Railroad and 
other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent and Registrar 
of Stocks and Bonds. 

Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, or sub- 


; Ject to check and allows interest on daily balances. 


Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond and 


+ mort; 


gage. 
—_ as Agent for the transaction of any approved finan- 


RSTON, President. 
NETT, 2d Vice-President. 
JR., Secre 7 -; 
HEE Secy. 
WILL TAM B. CA RDOZO. “asst. Secy. 
CORNELIUS R. AGNEW, Asst. Secy. 


siness. 
EDWIN 38. MA 
THOS. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Samuel Sloan, E. R. Holden 
or wx Waldorf Astor, William Howleed, 
oO. Mil Edward R. Bacon, 
Pranilin D. Locke, Henry H. Rogers, 
Edwin Marston, 
Moses Taylor Pyne, 
8. 8S. Palmer 
Cleveland H. Dodge, 
John L. Riker, 
Henry Hentz, 
H. Van Ren&selaer Kennedy; 
Archibald D. Russell, 
Py. &. Valentine. 


Hugh D. Auchincloss, 
James Stillman, 
+ ae A. ©. Taylor, 


D. H. , JK., 
Robert C. Boyd, 














' American Trust Co. 


53 State Street, Boston 


Capital . . . . $1,000,000 
Surplus (Earned) $1,500,000 


Interest Allowed on Deposits Subject to 
Check. Special Rates on Time Deposits 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


N. W. Jordan, Chairman 
William A, Gaston 


— _F. Atkins 


rederick ‘ges 
Charies S. Bird 
A. G. Bullock 
Samuel Carr 
Gineee Clapp 
T. Jefferson o Coolidge, Jr. 
Gordon Dexter 
yore R. Driver 

. C. Dumaine 


COOLIDGE, Jz Pres. 
ice-Pres. and Treas. 
Vice-Pres. 


“COFFIN... 
GEORGE W. AURYANSE 
TRANSACTS GENERAL TRUST AND BANKING BUSINESS 
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ApRian Hl, Muu & Son 


AUCTIONEERS 


55 William St., Cor. of Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


Stocks and Bonds at Auction 


The undersigned hold regular 
Auction Sales of all Classes of 
Stocks and Bonds every Wednesday. 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, 
Investors and Dealers in Securities 
Generally Receives Prompt and 
Careful. Attention. 


Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 


Prompt returns on all Business 
‘ Entrusted to us. 
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Life Insurance 
for all 
Evangelical Ministers 


at Cost.. 


The Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund, which was char- 
tered in 1759, adopted a resolution at its 148th annual 
meeting, Jan. 22, 1907, extending its field of usefulness, 
‘so that ministers may be able to share in the advantages 
ef this corporation so long enjoyed by their Presbyterian 


brethren. This action was prompted by the broadest and 


most cordial fraternal spirit and in the earnest hope that 
this opportunity to blend our common interests may be 
accepted in the same cordial spirit in which it is offered. 


The advantages of the Ministers’ Fund will be found 
in its low premium rates; in the fact that ministers are a 
preferred class of risks—of exceptional longevity, result- 
ing in large gains from vitality, to be returned in the 
way of dividends, and in the fact of its exceptionally low 
expenses of management, saving thousand; of dollars to 
surplus and, dividends from this source also, so that min- 
isters by insuring in their own company and thus stand- 
ing together will realize such advantages as cannot pos- 
sibiy be realized otherwise. . 

Mcreover, the Ministers’ Fund offers its advantages 
direct without the expense and too often annoyance of 
special agents. The savings thus realized will be credited 
to each policy-holder who makes his application direct to 
the Home Office, and while he will receive no commission 
on his own insurance, he will receive its equivalent in 
the way of larger dividends than otherwise would be pos- 
sible. It will, therefore, become an inducement for all 
ministers to identify themselves with the Ministers’ Com- 
pany, not only for the benefits that will accrue from 
their own preferred class of risks and from a careful 
ic g t, but al§o in the way of realizing 
themselves under their policy contracts what would other- 
wise be paid to a regularly appointed agency. 

In addition to all this, the volicies of the Ministers’ 
Fund have long been known as the most liberal in their 
terms and conditions. For é¢xample, the easy terms for 
payment of premiums make it possible for th ds of 
ministers to insure their lives when otherwise it would 
be impossible and to keep their insurance when otherwise 
it would be sacrificed and lost, and furthermore, its 1!ib- 
eral loan values allowed on its policy contracts at the 
low interest rate of only four per cent., while the other 
life insurance companies charge five per cent. and most of 
them six per cent. serves to make the Fund the best bank 
of deposit and the best friend that our ministers can have. 

The Home Office of the Ministers’ Fund is in the Com- 
monwealth Building, Twelfth and Chestnut streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and if our ministers will communicate direct, 
giving date of birth, a full line of policy statements will 
be submitted with application and full explanation, thus 
enabling them to get their insurance without agents at 
the lowest premium cost and with the most liberal policy 
conditions, such as are not possible with any other com- 
pany in the world. 

Write at once, giving date of birth, for full infor- 
mation. 


ecc m 








READING NOTICES 


THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE 


The development of the automobile is 6ne of the pr 
ent day marvels. No argument is needed to establish tlic 
fact of their moore ement: They come and go 
business or pleasure bent on every city and country roz: 
The Haynes Cars, ranging from 30 to 50 H. P., are m: 
at Kokomo, Ind., by the oldest automobile manufactur 
in rica, by modern and strictly up-to-date methoiis, 
and the result is that the Haynes models have an envie)| 
record for speed, endurance, regularity and reliability. 





A NOVEL INVESTMENT PLAN 

The Home Trust Company of New York will open tii: 
week its office in the Evening Post Building, New York. 

Some years ago this Company introduced a novel in- 
vestment plan, by which persons with small sums of 
money would be able te receive as high a rate of return 
as was generally only secured by large accounts. Not 
only does the Company secure to its small investors a re- 
turn of 4%% upon their funds, but it guarantees the in- 
vestment as to principal and interest 


A GOOD LOW-PRICED TYPEWRITER 
The new No. 8 model Blickensderfer typewriter with 
visible writing combines many of the points of the 
more expensive machines at about one-half the cost. It 
is compact, light and durable. More than 120,000 are 
now in use. Catalog No. 36, issued by the Blickensder fer 
Manufacturing Co., Stamford, Conn., tells all about it. 


NEW KIND OF TILING 
Perhaps the most satisfactory tiling for bathroom or 
kitchen is the new steel tiling made by the Northrup, Co- 
burn & Dodge Co., 25 Cherry street, New York. It is 
sanitary, handsome, durable and economical, and it is 
quickly and easily applied. Illustrated booklet can be 
had upon application to the manufacturers. 


THE LORILLARD REFRIGERATOR 
A good refrigerator is a necessity in every household, 
and the Lorillard has long been recognized as the stand- 
ard, both from a sanitary and economic standpoint. The 
first of April will see the Lorillard Refrigerator Co. in 
its new store at 25 and 27 West Thirty-second street. 


A PIANO OF STERLING WORTH 

Many pianos are built merely to sell for the greatest pos- 
sible profit. Not so with the Sohmer, which is an instru- 
ment of sterling worth. In tone, finish and durability it 
cannot be surpassed. Every piano bearing the name of 
Sohmer is guaranteed to be exactly as represented. These 
and weer reasons make the Sohmer piano deservedly 
popular. 


PENNHURST HOTEL 
Visitors to Atlantic City, and crowds of them will 
be there Easter week, will be interested in visiting the 
Pennhurst Hotel, Ocean and Michigan avenues. Rooms 
are ensuite, with bath; and telephones are in every room. 
Special spring rates may be obtained by addressing Wil- 
liam R. Hood. 





ie Elm City Nursery Company, New Haven, Connecticut \ 


NEW HARDY 


SHRUB 


Nothing so valuable has appeared for 

years. A perfectly double form 

of our native Hydrangea arbores- 

cens, registered as Grandiflora 

alba. Imagine our beautiful native 

Hydrangea bearing great heads of 

snowy white sterile flowers fully as 

large and perfectly formed as the best 

of the tender tub sorts from Japan. 

Blooms from June until October. ‘As a 

single specimen, in groups or as foreground fcr larger shrubs, 

it is bound to be a tremendous success. ndid tilustration 

of it in our new 1907 catalog. Offered this year for the first 

e. Ready May 15. ell-established from 3-inch pots, 

each 50 cts.; per 10, $4.50. 

Limited stock of ficld-grown piants listed in our 1907 catalog. 


The Elm City Nursery Co., New 














ven, Conn. 
Our 1907 Hardy Tree and Plant Catalog tis feady. You can well a/- 
\ Jord to send for a copy before placing your spring order. 
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DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 


Utica & Black River R. R., semi-annual 3% 
per cent., payable March 3oth, 1907. ; 





N. Y. Dock Co., preferred 2 per cent., pay-°: 


able April 15th, 1907. 


Westinghouse Elect. & Mfg. Co., quarterly, 
preferred, 2%4. per cent., payable March 3oth, 
1907. 

United States Realty & Improvement Co., 
quarterly, 114 pér cent., payable May tst,. 1907. 


Union Typewriter Co., semi-annual, first 
preferred, 3%4 per cent.; second preferred, 4 
per cent.; common, 3 per cent., payable April 
Ist, 1907. ‘ 

N. Y. Central & H: R. R. Co., 1% per cent., 
payable April 15th, 1907. 


Bowling Green Trust Co., quarterly, 5 per 
cent., payable April Ist, 1907. 


American Locomotive Co., quarterly, pre- 
ferred, 134 per cent., payable April 22, 1907. 


American Woolen’ Co., quarterly, preferred, 

1% per cent., payable April 15th, 1907. 
National. Park. Bank, quarterly, 4 per cent., 
paydbleApril Ist, 1907. 
x. Otis Elevator Co., quarterly, preferred, $1.50 
fer Share, payable April 15th, 1907; quarterly, 
common, $3.00 per share, payable, $1.50, April 
15th, and $1.50 October 15th, 1907. 

Oriental Bank, quarterly, 2% per cent., pay- 
able April Ist, 1907. 





Mental 
Fog 


is a frequent result of 
“Starch - Indigestion.” 


A few days’ change 
from white bread, 
cake, pastry, etc., to 


Grape-Nuts 


will bring relief 
and wisdom. 


“There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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rs 
Old English Garden Seats ‘r.ci:° 
HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS 
Send for Catalogue 


NORTH SHORE FERNERIES, - Beverly, Mass. 





HORSFORD’S 
HARDY PLANTS 


FOR COLD CLIMATES 


W HEN you buy needy plants, get them from a 

hardy climate. orsford’s new catalogue 
offers the plants he can grow up in cold Vermont 
which are all right for any winter south of Al . 
It contains a ry list of perennials, trees, shrubs, 
bulbs, ferns, Old Fashioned Flowers, hardy orchids, 
for sun or shade, wet or dry ground. You can 
save cost of transportation in price and quality of 
stock. Write for catalogue. 


FRED’K H. HORSFORD 
CHARLOTTE, VT. 





ERVOUSNES 








The Specific Pill is purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by 
safest, and most effective treatment known to medical science for restoring 
Our remedies are the best of their kind, and contain only the best and purest in- 


as it reaches the root of the ailment. 


Exhausted or Debilitated 
Nerve Force from Any Cause 


Cured by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA 
(Dr. J. F. CHURCHILL’S Formula.) and WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL 
They contain no-Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, Morphia, Strychnia, Opium, Alcohol, etc. 


hysicians, and has proven to be the best, 
itaiity, no matter how originally impaired, 


gtedients that money can buy and science produce; therefore we cannot offer free samples, 


Price, ONE DOLLAR per Box 
by Sealed Mali 


PERSONAL OPINIONS: 


Dear Sirs: 


complaints in my own person and received much 


No Humbug, C. O. D., or Treatment Scheme 


I have used a bottle of your Hypophosphites of Manganese for liver and kidney 


benefit, so I will enclose five dollars and will 


ask you to send me as much as you can by express prepaid for that amount, unti we can get it through the regular chan- 


nels. I am confident it is just what I have been in search of for many years. 


Lime and Soda, and am pleased with the preparation. 


1 am prescribing your Hypophosphites of 
Yours sincerel WEST 


J, . 2. J, ° 
I know of no remedy in the whole Materia Medica equal % your Specific Pill for Nervous Debility.—-ADOLPH BEHRE, 
ork 


M. D., Professor of Organic Chemistry and Physiology, New 


Send for free treatise, Winchester & Co., Chemists, 750 Beekman Bldg., N. Y. 


securely sealed. 


ESTABLISHED 
1858 
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James falta) 
PEARUINE| 


This Non-Leaking 
Fountain 


on 30 Days’ 
Trial 
Does Your Fountain Pen Annoy You? 


. Does the joint ooze ink, gum or stick? Does the 
feed fail at critical times? Is the pen always getting 
out of order? 


Why Not Try a Pen That’s Free From Troubles ? 

Get a “*Hicks-Sackett’’ Pen, that pleases at the 
start, that pleases just as well for years fo come be- 
cause it’s simple and made to last; that doesn’t get 
out of order, and above everything else, can’t leak 
on your fingers. It has no screw ‘joint. There are 
other good features, too. Send $2.50 for pen with 
chased hard rubber barrel and solid 14 kt. gold point. 
After thirty days, in which you may test and compare 
it as you will with any and every other pen, it will be 
your privilege to say whether you agree with us that 
you have a pen far ahead of the ordinary kinds or 
whether you will write us, “I want my money back.” 

Illustrated booklet FREE if this paper is mentioned. 

Sutton Pen Co., 15-21 William St., New York City 


Agents invited to write for special proposition. 


More Millions than 





satretay 
The LILY is the Symbol of 


| ) + + -. 1 ‘ ~ 
Natural | uty LEANI JESS 
If Nature were to undertake our 
ei 1 ! f pa 
Washing and Cleaning for us 


PEARLINE 
and PEARLINE’S method 
would be its means used. 


malate Possesses maatlints 





Purifying Properties 





besides in doing away with 
ite rubbing it DOES AWAY 
with the worst of the Work and 
Wear and lear. 





— 


ever use Fearline 


YOU CAN ORDER FROM 


OUR CATALOGUE 


with great saving of time, because it is Arranged 
in Alphabetical Order as heretofore, and each 
article is numbered. In ordering, therefore. num- 
bers only need be given. It contains 


142 LARGE SIZE PAGES 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


And is sent FREE on receipt of postal. 


Grass seed mixtures for Golf Links, Tennis 
Courts, Polo Grounds, Lawns, etc., one of our 
specialties. We import every year. large quantities 
of all the natural grasses of the highest possible 
grade. 


J.M. THORBURN & CO., 


33 BARCLAY ST. through to 38 PARK PL., NEW YORK 
Everything of the Highest Grade. 
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oem poe \OUR TROUSERS poe 
_ os PRESSED WHILE 


="“ROUSER (iam YOU SLEEP... 


This illustration is an 
exact demonstration of the 


| \ : FRIEDE PRESS perfect work it does, and 





<> 


¢ 


we guarantee each and 
every Press to be as repre- 


i) . ‘“ ” sented or we will return 
\ Puts in the “Crease your money immediately 


Takes out the “Bag” on demand. 


Without the use WILL LAST A LIFETIME 
of Hot Irons PRICE, Mickel-Plated Fittings, $3.50 


PuPmpereante to saw an wee yefane Nie FRIEDE TROUSER PRESS CO. 


personal appearance ‘Suite 1509 -, 27 William Street, New York 














Hollyhocks 


VERYBODY should have Hollyhocks. Not those with 
E small, dull hued, imperfect blossoms, but the .improvéd 
kind, with large, perfect, exceedingly double, bright col- 
ored flowers (each one a veritable rosette)—crimson, maroon, 
rose, salmon, yellow, snow white, etc. Though not generally 
known, there has been as great improvement made in this state- 
ly flower, during the past 25 years, as there has in the Canna, 
Dahlia, Chrysanthemum: or Carnation. 


LOVETT’S SUPERB 
HOLLYHOCKS 


will doubtless prove a revelation to thousands. The flowers are 
not only very large, wonderfully perfect in make up and pure 
in color, but they are po in far greater numbers and for 
a much longer season than the Hollyhocks of ‘“Grandmother’s | 
Garden”—interesting and attractive as they were. In my cata- 
log of Hardy Perennial Plants the above are illustrated and 
described, with prices of plants, together with more than one 
thousand varieties of other beautiful hardy flowers. 

Nothing for the! cost gives such an air of refinement and adds 
so much cheer to the country home grounds, rendering them at- 
tractive and interesting from early spring until late autumn, as 
Hardy Perernials; vielding, as they do, a wealth of flowers of 
an almost endless variety of form and color—not only during 
the year planted, but for many years—from a single planting. 

My catalog of Hardy Perennial Plants is a profusely illus- 
trated and beautifully printed book of seventy pages; its de- 
scriptions are accurate and it is replete with information of value 
to all who are interested in flowers. Mailed free for the asking. 


T. LOVETT, | Little Silver, N. J. 
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THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK 


: March 224, 1907. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTO HAVE TODAY. DE 
CLARED a quarterly dividend of FOUR PER CENT. on 
the Capital Stock of this Bank, payable on and after 
Aprfl Ist, 1907. 
The transfer books will be closed from March 23d -to 
Mareh 80th, 1907, inclusive. 


MAURICE H. BWER, Cashier. 








ONE HUNDRED AND BIGHTH CONSECUTIVE 
DIVIDEND 


THE ORIENTAL BANK OF NEW YORK 


New York, age Ra ae Pt 
The Board of Directors have this A, fF - quar- 
terly dividend of TWO AND ONE-HA PER CENT. upon 
the capital stock of this Bank, payable, free of tax, on 
April ist, 1907. The transfer books bat A. closed on 
March 26th, 1907, at 3 P. M., and April 24, 
1907, at 10 A. M. GEORGE W. A ne dounter. 





BOWLING GREEN TRUST COMPANY. 


26 Broadway, New York City, March .20th, 1907. 
Board of Directors have this day declared a quar- 
Pe dividend of Five (5) PER CENTUM wu capi- 
tal stock, as reduced, payable April ist, ig 
holders of record on the closing of the transfer Sooke at 
12 M. on Saturday, 1907. 
The Transfer ‘ be closed from March 234, 
1907, at 12 M., until April 2d, 1907, at 10 A. M. 
WILLIAM M. LAWS, Secretary. 





NEW YORK CENTRAL AND HUDSON 
RIVER RAILROAD COMPANY 


Office of the Treasurer, New York, March 20th, 1907. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of : this Company has de- 
clared a dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
on its capital stock, payable at this office on the 15th day 
of April next, to stockholders , a record at the close of 
business on ursday, the 
For the purpose of the annual election of Directors of 
this Company, which will be held on the 17th day of 
April next, the transfer books will be closed at 3 o'clock 
P. M., on Thursday, the 28th inst., and reopened at 10 
o'clock A. M., on Thursday, April 18th next. 
EDWARD ROSSITER, Treasurer. 





NEW YORK CENTRAL =_—- RIVER RAILROAD 
Office of the Treasurer, New York, March 234, 1907. 


Pursuant to the provisions of a contract between the 
Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg Railroad Company and the 


RE ONE-HALF PER CENT. the 
the UTICA AND BLACK RIVER RAILROAD COMPANY, 
due March 80th, 1907, will be paid at this office on and 


after that date. 
EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 





SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


ANNUAL MEBTING. 


120 Broadway, New York, N.. Y., February 28th, 1907. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the ‘Southern 
Pacific Company, for the purpose of elec Directors of 
said Company, and for the ‘transaction of any other buai- 
ness which may come before the will be held 
at the office of the Company, Jefferson 
County, Kentucky, at 11 A. M. standard time, on Wed- 
nesday, the 3d day of April, 1907. 

For the purposes of the meeting the books for > 
transfer of stock (both Preferred and Common) will 
closed at 8 o’clock P. M., March 15th, 1907, and will be 
reopened at 10 o’clock A. M., April 4th, 1907. 


ALEX. MILLAR, Clerk. 





AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 
111 Beoadway, New York, March 2ist, 1907. 
The Board of Directors this day declared a quarte: 
dividend of ONE AND THREE-QUARTERS PER CEN 
upon the preferred capital stock, payable April 22d, 1907, 
to the preferred stockholders of record at the close of 
business on April ist, 1907. Checks will be mailed. 
Transfer books of stock will ad at 32 


P. 
GH BRST, "Secretary. 


AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY 
Thirty-Second Quarterly Dividend 


Notice is hereby given that the Go tterly divi 
dend of One a Three-Quarters Per t. (1% %) on ihe 
Preferred Capital Stock of the Ameri Woolen Comp:ny 
of record March 30th, 1907, and on fully paid subscriptions 
to the new issue, will be paid on the isth of April, 1907 

Transfer books for Preferred Stock will be closed at 
the close of business March 30th, 1907, and will be re- 
opened April 16th, 1907. 


WM. H. DWELLY, JR., Treasurer 
Boston, Mass., March 20th, 1907. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share will be paid on 
Monday, April 15th, 1907, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Saturday, March 16th, 1907. 

The transfer booke will be closed from March 18th to 
March 80th, 1907, both days included. 


WW. 8 DRIVER, Treasurer. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CoO. 
Allegheny nets Me omy 19th Street. 
March 138th, 

Directors have adere Os 0 Seen ree 2a 

from the net on both common 

and pO — 1907, to stock. 

holders at reseed at ths cane of tuteeeah te Wan Sen, 
will be mailed. 

WAITER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer 














OFFICE OF TH 
NEW YORE pocs COMPANY 

New York, March 22d, 1907. 
The Board of Directors has declared a dividend of TW0 
PER CENT. on the Preferred Stock of this Company, pay- 
able April 15th to stockholders of record at the close of 

business on April ist, 1907. 
GEO. E. SPENCER, Treasurer. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


17 Battery Place. 
New York City, March 12th, 1907. 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of the Otis Blevator Con- 
di rte’ divid 





rd at business 
s COMMON ‘STOCK pag a ciyiene oe unseen, Anca 
r re on Ap 
15th to common stoc' Kinidcen ot record on March 80th and 
$1.50 per share on October 15th to common stockholders of 


record on September 
‘LYNDN BELENAP, Treasurer. 





UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Dividend No. 31. 

A quarterly dividend of Two Per Cent. on the mapitel 
stock of this po =e f bm been declared are April 15th, 
1907, at the office of the Treasurer, 131 State Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness March 30th, 1907. 

CHARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer. 


UNITED STATES REALTY IMPROVE- 
MENT COMPANY 


111 Broadway, New York City. 


March 12th, 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of UNITED 
STATES REALTY AND IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, held 
this day, a quarterly dividend of 1% Per Cent. was de- 
clared payable on May ist, 1907, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on April 24th, 1907. The books 
will. be closed at three o’clock in the ——-s on April 
24th, and remain closed until ten o’clock A. M. on May 24. 


B. M. FELLOWS, Treasurer. 
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A SHORT TIME INVESTMENT 


Which Will Pay Large Dividends 


During the past year and a half we have o ed a number of Realty Syndicates 
or companies to take advantage of some favorable opportunity to make large profits 
in the development of or the marketing of a piece of property. 

The aggregate capital of these companies amounts to over one million dollars. 
The market value today of the properties owned by these companies exceeds three and 
one-half million dollars and the properties are increasing in value day by day. 

The profits accruing to the investors in these undertaki are very large, and 
when considered on the per cent. basis of profits or invested capital are uncommon. - 

Our purchases and contracts were made prior to the recent great advances in 
Brooklyn and Long Island property and all financially co-operating with us have received 
the benefits of our advance buying; in other words the prices paid by our syndicates or 
companies are the prices of a year or eighteen months ago. 

We Know of no investment which will tie up one’s money for so short a period 
and return such large profits. 

You can secure a participating interest in this undertaKing if you wish by 
subscribing for some of the stocH. Shares are $100 each, payable 25 per cent. monthly. 

We are now accepting subscriptions for a new development and what we are 
doing and have done guarantees investors a profit of 100 per cent. within three years. 

Testimonials and references furnished. Full information may be obtained at 
our office in person or by mail. 


STOKES & KNOWLES 
REALTY INVESTMENTS 
200 MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN. N. ¥ 











WESTINGHOUSE 
Electric and Manufacturing Company 
sird aOR RAL Pin 5 
aire amen tae Preterrod, ie and Non-Assenting eman 'g TICaN 


stocks of the company was declared payable April- 10th, 
1907, to stockholders of record March 30th, 1907. Transfer Iusurane 


books will be closed March 30th, 1907, and open April 
lith, 1907. T. W. SIEMON, Treasurer. New York 





STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1907 





Ist, 1907. 


UNION TYPEWRITER COMPANY CAPITAL 


Jersey City, N. J., March 20th, 1907. $ i] Bcc) re) re) Oo Oo oO 
aa twenty cightn erntennual dieidend_ of tees, and one reese : 
e twenty-e semi-annua en 0 ree an one- RVED FOR ALL OTHER LIABILI 
E"(8%%) on the First. Preferred Stock, the “— 


annual dividend of three per cent. 

Stock of the company, payable April ist, 

stockholders of record at three P. M. on March 2ist, 1907. 
The transfer books will close at three o’clock P..M. 
on March 2ist, and reopen at nine o’clock A. M.,. April 


GEORGE K. GILLULY, Secretary. 





Treasurer on and after the 1 








THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 








New York, March 13th, 1907. 
DIVIDEND NO. 154. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of ONE AND UNE-QUARTER PER CENT. upon t 
Capital Stock of this Company, payable at the office of the 

5th y of April next, to 
shareholders of record at the close of the transfer books 


March 20th inst., and reopened on the morn- 
ing of April ist, next. 
MM. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 








225 Fourth Avenue 
CORNER 100 STREET 
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WHAT WAS YOUR ~ 
PLEASANTEST VACATION? 


_ If it is not violating any confidences tell us about it. As we 
announced in our editorial columns of March 14th, we intend to 
devote a large part of our next Vacation Number, June 6, 1907, to 
vacation experiences, plans and suggestions by our readers. Editors 
are supposed to take delight in rejecting manuscripts. Certainly we 
shall be pleased in this case if we have two thousand or three thousand 
more contributions sent in than we can use, because in that case we 
will be sure of getting a variety of interesting stories and hints. 
Write about anything you choose that is appropriate to a Vacation 
Number. We prefer contributions of three hundred or four hundred 
words; not more than five hundred at the most. We will pay $5.00 
apiece for all we publish. 


And Photographs, Too. 


A vacation without a camera is like ——, well, we do not know 
what it would be like because we have never had one. Vacation snap- 
shots are not all of them masterpieces of the photographic art, but we 
| have seen those that were worth looking at even by those who were 
not in front of the camera when the picture was taken. We want 
two or three dozen first-class photographs for the Vacation Number ; 
pictures of countries far and near, of sports and games, of camping out 
and hunting, of birds.and beasts and human beings, of seashore and 
mountain; in-short, of anything beautiful enough or ugly enough to 
be interesting. ~For the best photograph we will give $25, and we will 
pay $2 apiece for all the others that we use. Pictures and articles 
must reach us by May Ist. 


| THE INDEPENDENT 
130 Fulton Street New York 
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HADDON 


HALL 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


OPEN 
ENTIRE 
YEAR 


SEND 
FOR 
BOOKLET 


LEEDS & LIPPINCOTT 





AS an established record for progressive- 
ness, liberality and clearness of its 
policy contracts. It was the first company 
to introduce (March 8th, 1864) the 
INCONTESTABLE 
FEATURE 


THE POLICY CONTRACT GUARANTEES 


Loans at 5% 

Paid-up Values 

Extended Insurance 
Provision ie also made for both 

Insurance Protection 

and Investment 
Sample policies and rates will be given on 

application to the Home Office. 





THE = = = 
PENNHURST 


Ocean and Michigan Ave. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Rooms en suite, with baths, 
long distance ‘phones in 
rooms; elevator to street. 


Special Spring Rates 


WM. R. HOOD 
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Phenix. Insurance 


BROOKLYN,” "N;. _¥: a 


*, 


pe 4 





FIFTY-FOU RTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 





- £4. ASSETS 

Cash in Banks and Office 

Real Estafe (market value) 

U. S. Bonds fered ao value) 

Bonds and Mortg 

Loans Secured™by- 

New York City Consolidated Stock 
(market value) 

Bank, Railroad and other Stocks and 
Bonds (market value) 

Interest and Rents due and accrued.. 

Reinsurance and Paid sses 

Premiums in Course of Collection (net) .. 


400,000.00 


6,267,404.00 
Peta 


Ps to 


$9,541,321.40 


LIABILITIES ° 


Reserve Fund for Unearned 
$5,290,103.10 

Reserve Fund for Unpaid 

Losses, Commissions 
and all other Claims, 1,084,394. 43 
Cash Capital - 2 = = = 41,500,000.00 
Net Surplus . « 1,666,823.87 


$9,541,321. 40 














Surplus fo Policy-holders - . -..--= + $3,466,823 87 
ALL SAN FRANCISCO LOSSES ‘PAID 





Metropgiitan Office, 71 William Street, New York 





——=== on _ 





-- 
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‘THE MUTUAL BENEFIT: LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, N, J. 


FREDERICK FRELINGHUYSEN, 





President 





THE LEADING ANNUAL DIVIDEND COMPANY 


@ No Stockholders. @ Insurance furnished at cost. @ a 
Tontine -or Deferred Dividend Accumulations to 
Forfeited in Case of Death or Default in Premium PP Mer 
@ Conspicuous for Economy and Large Returns to Poliey- 
» holders in Proportion to Payments by Them. 


Premium receipts since organization in 1845 - - °- $295,128,536.22 

Returned to policyholders’ (policy claims, dividends and 
surrender values,) Fa :. “ae 
Accumulated for policyholders’ fatere benefit oo’ ,897,187.00 
7,770,399.70 


Surplus - . eine J 6: Sah, rss taaleee 
. For full information regarding the Company’s plaus and methods 
and its record of 62 years of successful and unsullied management, 

address the Home Office or 


L. A. CERF, General Agent, 137 Broadway, N. Y. City 
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Why the Haynes is First 


The Haynes factory was the first automobile factory to be built in America (1593). 
The Haynes was the first to adopt low tension make-and-break ignition (1895). 
The Haynes was the first to use nickel steel and aluminum alloy in a car. 

The Haynes was the first to adopt side entrance bodies and large wheels. 

The Haynes fs first to adopt the roller pinion and bevelled sprocket direct drive, 

~ making: possible the combination of shaft drive and high power. 

The progressiveness of the Haynes made possible a stock car such as was seen in the 
Vanderbilt Cup Race. Against foreign and American cars of twice its horsepower 
the Haynes made a record for speed regulafity and reliability that was remarkable. 

These same..qualities characterize every Haynes model. 














The Faynes Standard 50 H. P. Touring Car for 1907, Model “41,” the hugnest powered shaft driven car built. Price, $3,500 
The Haynes 30 H. P. Touring Car for 1907. Price, $2,500 : 
Send at once for full information and specifications. Address Desk M I. 


HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COQO., Kokomo, Ind. 


Oldest Automobile Manufacturers in America, Members A. L. A, M. 
New York—1715 Broadway Chicago—1420 Michigan Avenue 


4 ? Ver? 
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IMPLE; STRONG, DU RABLE 


DURABILITY IS THE NATURAL RESULT OF Sea a 


and the © S. is the simplest cteam ‘separator, 

mechanism» and bowl. construction. - Thrée erie to in e gt 
fle bowl all the “machinery” pores iol The bow! has only two sim- 
ple, strong parts. inside—easily handled and easily Rokeaned--buit it 
gets ALL the cream,for the ab om: 


U. % 5 £S R EAM 
e SEPARATOR : 
Holds World’s Record for Cleanest Skimming 


The easy running, stron earing turns in a bath of oij and is 
all enclosed within the solid, Se frame. -. The ture sliows plainly: 
the neat, safe, ees: cleanly arrangement. ew parts—and. those 
carefully, accuratély and strongly. built df the West materials® obtain- 

able—insure greater durability.in- the U. ‘. Separator oy other. 

The experience of the past sixteen’ years jas PROV 








Fonpspt “Eac, Wis., Novembér 8, 1906... 

To whom it may concern: 
I have uged one of your U. S. Separators for the past 
fourteen years and it bas given the very bést satisfaction. 
I have paid 75 cents for ae slate Nighy. the machine. I 


cannot recommend the U. 
vid” "JOHN. BALSON. 














arg 





If interested, please ask for “New Catalogue No. 79,” telling all 
about the U..S. construction and operation. 27 pictures, plain 
explanations. IT IS FREE. Glad to send you one. 


VERMONT: FARM MACHINE CO., 


PROMPT DELIVERY. EIGHTEEN DISTRIBUTING WAREHOUSES. 


.MEEHANS’ 
MALLOW 
MARVELS 


New, Rare, Hardy Plants 
Most wonderful plant creation presented for 


many years. 

| New, perennial Hibiscus or Mallow, growing 6 
to 8 feet high, making sturdy bushes in one season 
and as hardy as our native kind. 

| Gorgeous blooms 6 and 7 inches in diameter— 
biil iant crimson, bright rich red, clear shell pink 
and pure white. 

| They will grow in almost any situation, thriving 
luxuriantly where the soil is moist. 


Bellows Falls, Vt. _ : 


neau ar 
chair or 
the..tonn 











 » 


Flower of Meehans’ Mallow Marvel (% Actual Size) 


| Weare cote them for sale —— ay for the 





“ MEEHANS’ MANUAL OF OUTDOOR PLANTS” 
useful book to the hardy plant buyer, taini i gestions 
aia acourate descriptions ue the thousands of of hard = ney foe on our 
Seud for it—it is free if you at. th Saoen. 











THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, INC., Box 7, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


first time. € r.serve to refuse 


orders for more than 10. 





ONE YEAR OLD BOOTS 
Each. 
Crimson Marvel - - $1.00 
White Marvel - - - J 
Red Marvel - - 
Pink Marvel - a « 

















This illustration shows a very comfort- 


able car—The Pierce 
horse-power,. seyen-passenger touring car. The two extra 
neau are just as comfortable as the other seats. They 
chair or a parlor car seat so as to add t. the 
thestonneau. Price $5,900. Cape top extra. 


E REAL TEST of the Pierce car is 

not a perfect record in an exhibition con- 
test like the Glidden ‘Tour, but a perfect record 
wer twice the amount of mileage in the hands 
od the owner. 


Net for two or three weeks at a time, under 
ideal conditions, but all the time, under all con- 
ditions and over all roads, the Pierce Arrow has 
proved itself the American car for American men. 


Having produced a car as satisfactory as the 
Pierce, it is up to us to produce a factory good 
enough and big enough to make the Pierce car 

good as it has been in quantities to supply the 
lemand. Hencevthe Pierce car is*now backed 
p by a factory which’ we’ believe is the most 
omplete and most satisfactory of its kind in the 
world. ‘ 


he George N. Pierce Company 


Members of Association of Licensed 
Automobile Manufacturers 


SUFFALO, 


sociability 


Great Arrow 40-45 
seats in the 
revolve like 
of the 


ton- 
an office 
party in 


PIERCE DEALERS 


745 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Co., 

Broadway, 58th-59th Sts., New York, N, Y. 

H. Paulman & Co., 1430 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill, 

Banker Brothers Co., Baum and Beatty Sts., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Foss-Hughes Motor Car Co,, 

201 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

222 Halsey ’st., Newark, N. J. 

953 South Main St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


J. W. Maguire Co. 
Harrolds Motor Car 


Ellis Motor Car Co., 
Wm. KE. Bush, 
Mobile Carriage Co., 
Golden Gate Ave. 
Howard M. Covey, 


& Gough St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Portland, Ore. 
Broadway Auto Co:, Inc., 
Broadway & Madison Sts., Seattle, Wash. 
1643 Califernia St., Denver, Col. 
Pierce Co., Wholesale, 

762 Golden Gate Ave. +» San Francisco, Cal. 
Auto Co., 368 Minnescta St;, St. Paul, Minn. 
Niekerson Co. 642 Congress St., Portland, Me 

Automobile Co., 
717 Hennepin Ave., 
87 Jefferson 


Tom Botterill, 
The George N. 


. P. Joy 
F, A. 
Pence 
Minn. 
Mich. 


Minneapolis, 
Ave., Detroit, 


N. E., Cleveland, 0. 
904 Broadway, Cincinnati, O. 
518 Third Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


J. P. Schneider, 
Metropoliten Motor Car Co, 
1841 Euclid Ave., 
D. T. Williams Valve Co., 
Zorn-Strauss Co., 
Western Automobile Co., 
4701 Washington Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 
The Palace Auto Co., 1408 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Covok & Stoddard Co., 22d and P Ste, Washington, D. C. 
Southern Auto Co., 
Mt. Royal and Maryland Aves, 
Central Auto Station Co., 92°Renne Ave., 
E. R. Clark Auto Co.; 117 Lyman St., 
The Miner Garage Co., 
High and Allyn Sts., 
‘ 117 Craig St., West, 
& Supply Co., Ltd., 
22 Temperance St., 
Automobile Co., 
187 Wisconsin St., 
Foss-Hughes Motor Car Co., 
512 Industrial Trust Bldg., 
U. 8S. Automobile Co., 21 Plymouth Ave., 
Amos-Pierce Auto Co., 109 8S, 
Utica Motor Car Co., 
Troy Automobile E xchange, 
Standard Motor Car Co., 
. E. Lambert, 
i B. Doherty, 
Texas Automobile Co., 


Baltimore, Md. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass, 


\ i Hartford, Conn. 
Wilson & Co. Montreal, Canada 
Automobile 
Toronto, Ont. 
Hibbard 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Providence, R. I. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
State St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Trey, B. Y. 
Scranton, Pa. 

Titusville, Pa. 
24 Wall St., Binghamton, N. -Y. 
614 Milam St., Houston, Texas 


22 Fourth St., 











The Old Family Doctor, 


OND: 


EXTRACT 


A FRIEND NECESSARY. TO 
EVERY HOME 


For cuts, bruises, burns, sprains, swellings, 

et, POND’S EXTRACT is the 

greatest household remedy ever produced. 

FREE — Interesting booklet, “First Aid to the Injured.” 
Lamont,Corliss & Co.,Agts. 


ee PONDS 


a EXTRACT 
rr ad THE 
ne STAN DARD 




















